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. .- NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Botu Houses of Parliament adjourned on Thursday for the Easter 
holydays,—the Commons to the 15th, and the Lords to the 16th 
instant. 

During the first three days of the week (for the indisposition of 
Lord ALruorp was made the excuse for doing nothing on Thursday), 
several subjects of interest came under discussion. 

The resolutions on the temporalities of the Irish Church,—which, 
according to the rules of the House of Commons, must be passed before 
the bill on that subject can be brought in,—were debated on Monday 
and Tuesday. The opposition was active and pertinacious; and Sir 
Rosert Prez succeeded in wringing from Lord ALrHorra sort of 
half promise that the present incumbents of Irish livings should be 
exempted from the payment of the tax which is to be substituted for,the 
Vestry Cess. The Clergy, it appears, do not relish this part of the 
scheme, notwithstanding Mr. Stan.ey’s formal announcement of their 
assent to it and their disinterested objection to receive more than 
their successors. That in these ticklish times for the Clergy, some 
of the more wealthy of the body should think it a matter of pru- 

*dence to ‘sacrifice 100/. per annum, in order to acquire an addi- 
tional claim upon the Government to secure to them the remaining 
100/. is highly probable ; and their adhesion to Mr. STANLEY’s pro- 
posal is creditable to their worldly wisdom: but their poorer brethren 
with incomes averaging from 2007. to 250/. per annum, would feel the 
‘deduction severely; and to insist upon levying it, appears really 
to be bearing rather hard upon them. Besides, the principle of im- 
posing a new and partial tax on existing incumbencies, is objectionable 
on many accounts, and if avowed and acted upon, would prove a serious 
obstacle to the progress of ecclesiastical reform in this country as well 
asin Ireland. Ministers are likewise at fault in another part of their 
plan: they affirm that the produce of the tax upon livings should be 
devoted to purposes strictly ecclesiastical; but it would seem that one 

‘third of the sum which they expect to raise would cover all the pur- 
poses in view, since, out of the 60,000/. now paid as Vestry Cess, at 

-least 40,0001. is expended in the support of the poor, and in other 
ways not ecclesiastical. 

The amendments made by the Commons in the Irish Suppression 
Bill, were agreed to in the Lords on Monday, after a sharp debate ; 
and the Royal assent to the Bill was given by Commission on Tues- 
day. Would that this were the last of it! With Lord PLunKErt, we 
sincerely pray that it may not be found necessary to enforce it in a 
single instance. It was, as is now well understood, sanctioned by the 
Cabinet for the purpose of gratifying Mr. Sranxxry, by crushing 

‘O’Connett—the grand delinquent—who, after all, is personally un- 
touched by any of its provisions. We have uniformly expressed our 
strong. avérsion to this bill, not from any partiality to Mr. O’ ConnELL 
and the Repealers, or because we approved of their proceedings,—for 
we have repeatedly denounced them in he strongest terms,—but be- 
cause we considered it as potent to inflame the evils under which Ire- 
Jand suffers, and absolutely powerless for their cure. Now that Mr. 
Sran.ey has changed his position in the Ministry, and no longer neces- 
sarily comes into direct contact with O’@onnELL, Ireland, it is to be 
hoped, will be governed without referené to personal feelings. Sir 
Joun Hosnovse promises fairly ; and we have every wish to put faith 

“in the sincerity of his professions, and his capacity to be of real service 

"to the troubled country now mainly confided to his care. 

Mr. Witson Patten has succeeded, by a majority of two votes— 
the numbers being 74 to 72—in obtaining a Commission for the pur- 

* pose of collecting evidence relative to the ‘treatment and condition of 
children employed in factories. Noj,,it seems.only fair to the master- 
manufacturers, to allow them an opportupity of meeting the allegations 
. Which were made against them in the Committee on the Factory Bill. 


(Latest Epition.] 














Much of the evidence there given assuredly is not to be relied upon. 
The mode in which it was got up—like all evidence taken before the 
Committees of the Commons—fixes upon it the presumption of being 
grossly exaggerated: in some instances it has been proved to be abso- 
lutely false. At the same time, we see no reason why the Legislature 
should, altogether independent of evidence on the one side or the other, 
be prevented from regulating the age at which children may be em- 
ployed in these factories, and the number of hours during which they 
may be compelled to work. Have the manufacturers any evidence to 
disprove the fact of infants, from seven to twelve years of age, being 
sometimes made to work for twelve hours in the day, or more—in 
short, till the poor little wretches cannot possibly work any longer? 
Unless they can show that such barbarities are not practised, it is evi- 
dently the duty of the Legislature to interfere at once for the protection 
of those children whose parents are so poor or so inhuman as to com- 
pel them to undergo such sufferings. But here we would stop: all 
interference with the hours of labour for grown-up persons would be 
injudicious in the extreme. Every man versed in the manufacturing 
business of this country knows, that orders usually come in at certain 
seasons of the year—the Spring and Autumn, for instance-—when the 
greatest despatch in executing them is required, or they will cease to 
come in atall. It would never do to tell a manufacturer at such a time 
that he must only work so many hours a day. It would be ruin to the 
trade, and all whom that trade furnishes with the means of support. 
It may be said, that the same argument applies ‘to the employment of 
children. To a certain extent it does; but in the latter case almost 
every species of human wretchedness is the consequence of overwork- 
ing for a season; in the former, some extra exertion is all that is re- 
quired, and yery little injury, comparatively speaking, is done. Besides, 
the presumption is, that adults of all ages are in a condition to bargain 
for themselves ; which little children are not. 

There was a strong division against Ministers on Tuesday, when 
Mr. Home proposed a clause in the Mutiny Bill, prohibiting, except in 
the cases of mutiny and drunkenness on duty, all flogging of soldiers 
when not on foreign service. Lord ALTHORP, with great simplicity, 
declared that he had always thought it necessary to intrust officers’ with 
the power of flogging ; and he was very much surprised to find, that, 
in 1824, he had voted with Mr. Hume for its ‘abolition. As the 
minority, however, mustered so strong—the numbers being 140 against 
151—it is generally supposed that the practice will be discontinued. 
It seems indeed to be taken for granted ; and the Ministers are looked 
upon as having virtually suffered a defeat. As many members, un- 
doubtedly, voted with them who would have also voted with’ them had 
they been: in favour, instead of against Mr. Hume’s motion, we pré- 
sume that this is a correct mode of viewing the subject. But it is by 
no means creditable to the Reformed Parliament to find that there is a 
Ministerial party in it,—a large number of men who make a point of 
voting with Ministers, right or wrong, on every question, just after. the 
fashion of the old Borough Parliaments. It will take a long time to 
get rid of the bad habits of former days. But we trust that the time 
will come, when the Representatives of the People, in the true spirit 
of independence, will discuss and vote upon every question according 
to its actual merits, unmindful of the dictum of the Ministerial, Leader 
of the day. 

The Speaker complained, on Wednesday, that the new plan for the 
reception and consideration of Petitions did not work well. It would 
be a wonder if it did. As long as the practice of presenting every pe- 
tition directly to the House is persisted in, there will always be, in 
times of excitement, an accumulation of them. Now we would ask any 
person to look over the reports of the Petition Committee, wherein the 
subject of évery petition is stated and the number of signatures attached 
to it set down, and then say whether all that is done in the House is 
not much better done by the Committee? What is the object and use 
of petitionitig?° Is it not to inform the House of the opinions and 
wishes of the country respecting any-particular measure? The report of 
the Committee tells this more intelligibly than all the talking in Par- 
liament: * But then, many persons seem to think, that it would be a 


disrespect. and wrong to the People, if their petitions were not pre- 


sented iv the House. The right of petitioning is called one of the bul- 
warks of national Tiberty. Unquestionably, in former times, when the 
members of the House of Commons were returned, Hee ured + 
but by borough patrons and close corporations, and before the? ves 
had become the powerful engine for the redress of gitevances | and } 
fence of liberty which it now ‘is, the right of haviaig their’ petitic Ve 
read in Parliament was something: it was a legal chamnel,/for the/w 
terance of complaint—a little palliative of a greatqyrong.. Now, -fer ~ 
the most part, petitions ought to be unnecessary. < When the People — 
are fairly represented in Parliament, they. ought to "tik 
tive memibers the organs of their wishes. It can only 
of a due consideration of the altered state‘of things that 


Sra. i 


- is'still-attached to the “right of petition.”. If the Peo 
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their representative with discretion, there would be little need of peti« 
tioning. Their member Would become their Mouthpieces or at any 
rate, would yote according to their wislies; which would thus be suffi- 
ciently made known. ~ 

In one respect, notwithstanding the Speaker’s complaint, the new 
plan certainly works well: it insures the whole of the evening sitting, 
four or five hours of which were formerly occupied with petitions, for 
the discussion of public business. This, it must be admitted, is a great 
point gained, in the direction where it was most wanted. 





The news from the United Statesisimportant. The new Tariff Bill 
proposed by Mr. Cray, and approved of by Mr. Catuovun, the leader 
of the South Carolina party, passed the House of Representatives on 
the 26th February, by a majority of 118to 85. The bill was carried by 
direct coalition between the Southern and Western States, against 
the North, East, and the Middle States, which was found irresistible. 
As usual, the great body of the members for the South sunk all minor 
differences among themselves, when the struggle came to be, as they 
supposed, between the North and South. It willbe recollected that we 
have more than once stated that this would probably be the case. One 
member from Virginia voted with the manufacturing interest: with 
that solitary exception, every vote South of Ohio was given for the re- 
duced scale of duties. The bill is looked upon as a surrender of the 
principle of “ protection,” and an abandonment of the American sys- 
tem. ° South Carolina, therefore, has in fact obtained the main point 
for which she contended. 





The Liberal party in Spain has received a heavy blow from the hands 
of the Absolute Minister, Zea Bermuprz. Scarcely had Don 
Cartos and the Princess of Berra left Madrid, when the Ministers of 
Finance, of Justice, and of Marine, all of them friends of the Queen, 
and men of Liberal politics, were dismissed from their respective 
offices, and their place filled up by partisans of BerMupEz. This re- 
volution in the Spanish Cabinet was quite unexpected. The reaction, 
‘however, against the Movement party, is decisive and fatal. Orders 
have been sent to all the Captains-General of the provinces, to repress 
their “ seditious intrigues.” FERDINAND appears at last to have found 
a Minister to suit him—one who will endeavour to preserve the throne 
for his daughter against the Carlists, and who will also assist him in 
repressing every attempt to liberalize the Government. As ZrEa 
Bermupez is acknowledged to be a man of great talent and firmness, 
the hopes of the Constitutional party are annihilated for the present. 





Don Perpro, who is highly indignant with Admiral Sarrorivus on 
account of the refusal of the latter to obey orders and raise the block- 
ade of Oporto, on the 25th March, sent Sir Joun Doy ce to arrest him, 
and Captain Crossir to take the command of the squadron. The 
Admiral refused to yield so tamely; and immediately arrested Sir 
Joun and Captain Cross1z,—whom, however, he has since sent home, 
to give an account of the reception they received on board his ship. 
There is no news of any consequence from Oporto. 


The islands of Rhodes and Scio are said to be in the hands of the 
Egyptians. We mentioned last week that Isranim had taken posses- 
‘sion of Smyrna. It is difficult to reconcile the accounts of these 
hostile expeditions with the armistice which is understood to have been 
signed by the Turkish and Egyptian commanders. Neither the French 
nor English Government appear to be at ease, as respects the proceed- 
ings in the Levant. Preparations are actively carried on both at Ports- 
mouth and Toulon. It is rumoured that the Britannia, the St. Vin- 
cent, and the Malabar, are forthwith to be despatched to the Mediter- 
ranean—the two former from the Tagus, and the latter from Ports- 
mouth. 


By the Revenue accounts which have been made up to the 5th in- 
stant, it appears that there has been a decrease on the quarter as com- 
pared with the corresponding one of last year, of 92,4201. There is an 
increase, however, principally in the Customs, on the whole year, of 
230,3891. 





Bebates and Proceevings in, Parliament, 


1. Inst Cuurch Rerorm. On Monday, the House went into a 
Committee, and Lord ALrHorp moved his resolutions—the first of 


which only was read—relative to a reform of the Irish Church. The 
resolutions were as follow— 


“1, That it is the opinion ofthis Committee, that it is expedient that the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland should be authorized to appoint Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
the purpose of carrying into effect any act that may be passed in the present session of 
Parliament to alter and amend the laws relating to the temporalities of the Church in 
Ireland ; and that the said Lord-Lieutenaut be empowered to order and appoint such 
salary or other emoluments as he shall deem fit to be paid to such Commissioners, not 
being Bishops. 

“2. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that it is expedient to make provision 
for the abolition of the First Fruits in Ireland, and in lieu thereof to levy an annual as- 
Sessment upon bishoprics and archbishopries, and upon all benefices, dignitaries, and 
other spiritual promotions above the yearly value of 200/.,to be applied to the building, 
febuilding, and repairing of churches, and other such like ecclesiastical purposes, and to 
the augmentation of small livings, and to such other purposes as may conduce to the ad- 
wancement of ae and the efficiency, permanency, and stability of the United 

* Church of England and Ireland. 
“3. That it is the opinion of this Committee,” that vestry assessments for any of the 
i oses to defray which the annual assessment mentioned in the preceding resolution 
Baye applicable, should be abolished ; and that any law, statute, or usage, authorizing 


. assessments, should be repealed.” 


He said, that as he had formerly explained the views of Government 
‘their intended measure of Church Reform in Ireland, he 
now only add gne remark,—namely, that as it was desirable that 


re 


intended to be brought in could not come’ifite operation this year, Go- 
vernment intended to advance the requisite sum to make good the defi- 
ciency, 

Mr. Lerroy said, that .this was'a subject of vast importance, in 
which the Church of England, as well as that of Ireland, was deeply 
interested. He would meet Ministers upon the general question of 
the right of the Legislature to interfere with Church property, or the 
rights of its present possessors, except for Church purposes. He 
complained that the annual tax to be laid upon all Church benefices 
would produce a sum much larger than the tax for which it was substi- 
tuted produced. Thus, the First Fruits which were to be abolished 
produced annually, upon an average, 3211. per annum; 214/. of which 
were paid by the working clergy. The whole amount of the Vestry 
Cess, which was applied to Church purposes, appeared from the return 
to be only 17,6277. 16s. But the sum which the proposed tax on bene- 
fices would produce was 60,0002. He therefore contended that the 
Clergy were really to be taxed for secular purposes, notwithstanding 
the assertion to the contrary, and that the Legislature had no right to 
levy such a tax. He went into a calculation to show that the property 
of the Church, if fairly divided (and he did not object to a more equit- 
able adjustment), reserving the rights of the present incumbents, would 
only yield each incumbent 235/. per annum, if the salaries of curates 
and other taxes were deducted from them. It was a most iniquitous 
proceeding to tax the clerical and let the lay impropriators escape. The 
Marquis of Drogheda held the tithes of twenty-eight parishes, contain- 
ing 10,481 acres ; and yet did not contribute one farthing towards the 
spiritual duties of those parishes. The Earl of Shannon, who had se- 
ven parishes of lay impropriations, paid only 35/. per annum to the 
clergy. He mentioned three other individuals, one possessing the 
tithes of 6,886 acres, another of 9,607 acres, who paid nothing; and of 
a third, holding 15,000, who paid only 31/. 4s. 8d. per annum. He de- 
nied that there was any precedent which could justify Government in 
their proposed plan of spoliation. The consequences of their measures 
would be dreadful. The first would be the dismissal of a large body of 
poor curates ; another, the greatest dissatisfaction among the Pro- 
testants. The measure would be a violation of the Union: and if 
the King broke his part of the compact, the Irish Protestants might 
think themselves exempt from their allegiance. He concluded by tell- 
ing Ministers, that they might make what experiments they liked with 
politics, but he warned them against making the awful experiment of 
trying how a nation could prosper without religion. 

The CHarrman asked Mr. Lefroy, if he had any amendment to 
org But Mr. Lefroy said he should reserve it for a future reso- 
ution. 

Mr. Consett and Mr. PryMe rose together: the former gave way. 


Mr. PryMe contended, in opposition to Mr. Lefroy, that the House 
had a perfect right to deal as they liked with Church property for the 
public benefit. He could see no good reason why Church property, or 
the incomes of Clergymen, should remain untaxed. He was surprised 
to hear the Orangemen talking of joining their bitterest enemies to 
effect a repeal of the Union; one of the first consequences of which 
would be, the assembling of a Parliament, four fifths of whose members 
would be Catholics: the abolition of the Protestant religion would 
speedily follow, without doubt. 

Sir Joun Hanmer considered the bill as a violation of the Corona- 
tion Oath, and of the Act of Union, and a most gross violation of the 
sacred rights of property. He looked forward with dread to its conse- 
quences. He did not say that it would produce a state of society such 
as that in which Archbishop Sharpe was murdered ; but it would excite 
a rancorous feeling, which would grieve every man who wished well to 
his country. 

Mr. Suetr said, the argument drawn from the fifth article of the 
Act of Union had been relied on by Mr. Canning and refuted by Mr. 
Brougham. 

In 1825, Mr. Canning had called on the Clerk to read the Article on a motion 
of the Member for Middlesex relative to the Church. Mr. Brougham observed, 
that the two churches were to be united in “ government, discipline, and faith.” 

Temporalities were not mentioned, and the omission could only have 
occurred through design. He thought this observation was conclusive, 
unless “discipline and government” were a periphrase for riches, and 
inthe vocabulary of Ecclesiastics, “ faith” was synonymous with gold. 
Mr. Sheil then argued at considerable length in favour of the right of 
the State to interfere with the property of the Church. He quoted 
Paley and Warburton, to prove that the religion of the majority ought 
to be the religion of the State. Clarendon also had declared, in refe- 
rence to Church property, that the “State may resume what the State 
originally gave.” In foreign countries—in Russia, Prussia, the Ger- 
man States, Switzerland, especially the Canton of Berne, and in Tus- 
cany—the Church property in various shapes had been appropriated to 
secular purposes. 

But come to England. * He should commence with a very recent example. 
The revenue of the church of Durham had lately been applied to the establish- 
ment of a University. Was this an ecclesiastical purpose? Had mathematics 
any thing to do with mysteries, algebra with theology, chemistry with the 
Church establishment? Alchymy had indeed “ converso in pretium Deo.” 
This was a strong case. The consent of the Prebends was nothing. They could 
not consent and bar their successors, and plunder the Corporation, if the principles 
of churchmen were well founded. 

He then referred to the reign of Edward the First, and the ancient 
history of England, in proof of his argument. There were precedents 
at home and abroad in great abundance to show, that tithes and Church 
lands had in all ages been diverted from strictly ecclesiastical purposes. 
It was the doctrine of the Scotch Church—of John Knox—that the 
poor as well as the Clergy were to be supported out of the Church 
property. This was one of the grand principles of the Reformation in 
Scotland. 

What eloquent lessons does the history of that country present to statesmen, 
if they would open their hearts to the philosophy which teaches by example. 
From 1666 to 1689, what events took place! The efforts made by the Govern- 
ment to inflict Episcopacy on the people, who repudiated the imposition, pro- 
duced disaster, bloodshed, insurrection, multifarious crime. The Covenant is 
sworn at-Lanark—the battle of Pentlund Hills is fought—the Scotch are de- 
feated—10 are hanged on the same gibbet, 35 are hanged at their own doors. 
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the collection of Church Cess should cease immediately, and as the bill 





Tortures follow—Maeail is tormented, and dies ina paroxysm of heroism and de- 
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votion. The.crueltics of Lauderdale succeed—the Highlanders are called from 
their savage hills, and quartered on the Western counties—Sharpe is murdered 
in open day, and pierced in the arms of his daughter, who shrieks in vain for 
mercy—the battle of Bothwell Bridge is fought—a reign of terror ‘ommences— 
courts-martial, high courts of novel judicature, are established —b'ood flowing 
in torrents—a country covered with soldiers and banditti—misery unspeakable 
—famine, pestilence, and anguish are beheld onevery side. Att last a great event 
befalls—the Revolution takes place; and on the 22d of June 1689, the following 
Act of Parliament is passed: ‘* Act abolishing Episcopacy. Whereastheestates 
of this kingdom declared that Prelacy is and hath been a great. aud insupport- 
able grievance to this nation, and contrary to the inclinations of the generality of 
the people, and therefore ought to be abolished, our Sovereign Loid and Lady 
do hereby abolish Episcopacy ; and the King and Queen’s Majesty do declare, 
that they will settle by law that Church Government in this kingéom which is 
most agreeable to the inclinations of the people.” (Much cheering. ) 

He then referred to the laws of Canada. 

In Canada, a ease of most peculiar and powerful illustration was presented. 
By treaty, on the cession of that provinee, the Roman Catholic Church was de- 
clared to be the established one. The revenues of the Church were made pay- 
able to the Catholic clergy. That treaty was confirmed by the 14th George 
Ill. Well, what wasdone? The Protestants were exempted from the payment 
of tithes on those estates which they purchased from Roman Catholics. The 
mere sale was suflicient to discharge the property from all ecclesiastical impost 
if it passed to the hands of a Protestant. This was not accounted spoliation— 
this was considered quite legitimate and just. The feelings of Protestants were 
not to be outraged by a payment toa Roman Catholic establishnient. There 
was no plunder here. -If this, then, was wise and just on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, how did the principle change on the banks of the Shannon? Did 
it depend on the latitude; or was it supposed that the Catholic millions of Ire- 
Jand were less sensitive to wrong, and less alive to humiliation, than the Pro- 
testants who were located in the Canadian forests ? 

If the Government would boldly avow and act upon the principle of 
transferring the surplus revenues of the Church to secular purposes, 
they would do more for the pacification of the country than a whole 
code of rigour could effect. 

Mr. Hatcomp objected to the proposed measure, as establishing a 
precedent dangerous to the Church of England as well as that of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Warre denied that the King would violate his Coronation 
Oath by assenting to this measure. He quoted the words of the 
Bishop of Landaff, who said that when the People declare through 
Parliament, that they do not require the King to adhere to certain 
parts of the Oath, the King is under no moral objection to adhere to 
them. 

Mr. GiLton was strongly of opinion that a reform of the Church 
was necessary. It was unjust to taxa whole country for the support 
of a religion with which they disagreed. 

Mr. Macau tay said, there were two kinds of opposition to the bill. 
Some said it went too far, others not far enough. Now it would be 
injudicious to carry it further, for then it might be successfully resisted. 
He would therefore oppose any attempt to do so. Others thought that 
it was contrary to the Coronation Oath; and the same arguments had 
been used against the repeal of the ‘Test Act and of the Catholic disa- 
bilities, in both instances without effect. 

Nor, in fact, did it deserve to have any effect. What was the oath ?—that 
the King would maintain for the Church ‘all such rights as do or by law shall 
appertain to the Church.” But what was the other part of the King’s oath ?— 
‘That he would govern his people according to the Statutes agreed to in Par- 
liament.” That could not mean such statutes only as were then passed ; and 
if so, then it left the matter open to the King’s power of agreeing to legislative 
measures that might pass both Houses of Parliament. That oath was not in- 
tended to guard against legislative enactments properly made in Parliament, but 
against measures like those adopted in the times of James the Second, to guard 
against the King unjustly exercising his prerogative to the destruetion of the 
interests of the Church. 

He denied that the rights of property were attacked by the proposed 
bill. The Clergy did not consider the livings as their own by right. 
They were not conferred for their exclusive advantage, but for the good 
of religion. The late Speneer Perceval, the head of the Church party, 
had interfered with the property of incumbents, by his bill for settling 
the minimum of curate’s salaries. Church property was a kind of mixed 
property, more than salary and less than estate. He was surprised that 
any one could attack the proposed diminution of the bishops on the 
ground of its being a violation of property. 

Take the see of Waterford. Was that tobe held up as a robbery? Who was 
robbed? Was the late bishop? He wassafe. Was the future? Where would 
be his right to what he had not got: or where was the rational man that would 
give one sovereign for it? What the robbery then was, or on whom committed, 
he was unable to tell. 

He had small hopes of the increase of Protestantism in Ireland, 
under the present system. There was nothing more remarkable than 
the astonishing progress of Protestantism in the sixteenth century, and 
its sluggishness since. This furnished matter for serious reflection. He 
believed that truth was on the side of the Protestant religion, and that 
it would overcome error; but he questioned whether it had not been 
encumbered by the help which had been given by the State. 

Sir R. H. Inciis and Mr. Fixcu opposed the measure, on the 
ground of its being a spoliation of the Church; and the former re- 
marked, that the appointment of an ecclesiastical commission was an 
interference with the prerogative of the Crown. This Lord Althorp 
denied ; he said the new Commissioners would not be authorized to 
supersede the power of the Crown. 

Sir Rozert Peet objected to the arrangement by which some of the 
Commissioners would -be paid, and others would have no salaries. 
When the unsalaried members—the Bishops—were called away, the 
paid ones—who were under the influence of the Crown, and removable 
at pleasure—would occupy situations of much greater importance than 
the other members. He thought that when the abolition of Church 
Cess was under consideration, it would have been better to inquire 
closely into the nature of the substitute which it was intended to 
establish. 

Lord Althorp, in his speech in introducing the former bill, had calculated 
the Vestry Cess, the ‘abolition of which was contemplated, at 60,0002. or 70,0002. 
a year; and he said then ‘that it would not be necessary. to provide a substitute 
toagreater amount. Surely he should recollect that there were two species of 


Vestry Cess—one, from the levying of which in’ Vestry Roman Catholics were 





excluded, and which was applied to the maint e of the fabric of the churgh, 
and other strictly ecclesiastical purposes. 

- [Here Sir Robert Peel was interrupted by astranger, who had: eccu- 
pied a seat under the gallery, and who, rushing forward up the floor to 
the table where the mace lay, exclaimed—*‘ Stop, Sir Robert Peel.. I 
beg yourpardon. I declare that Iam a poisoned man. 1 am peisened 
by Earl Grey. I am a poor unfortunate Irishman, and my name is 
William. I came here to look for justice, and I am poisoned’ by Barl 
Grey’s orders!” There were loud cries of “ Order, order,” during the 
delivery of this extraordinary and incoherent address, and the Chairman 
having called the Sergeant, the defendant was removed in custody out 
of the House. It aftewards appeared that his name was Dillon, and 
that he was:‘of unsound mind. He was ordered to be brought up. to the 
bar on Tuesday.] Sir Robert proceeded. He said that the amount of 
Chureh Cess which was applied to strietly ecclesiastical purposes was 
much less than 60,0002. or 70,0002, It was plain that its amount was 
not known ; and yet it would have been better surely to have ascer- 
tained it before Jaying a tax as a substitute for it. He denied that the 
occupier of the soil would be relieved by the change, for the owner 
would at once raise his rent. He denied also that because Peter the 
Great and other despots bad confiscated Church property, we were 
therefore authorized to follow their example. But his main objection 
to the measure was, that it violated every principle of justice in taxing 
existing interests. Was it fair to impose this tax upon persons who 

; had taken their benefices upon the implied condition that they should 

not be subject to it? 

He would take as an instance, a benefice that had been entered upon, say 
three years ago, and the First Fruits of which had been sang would it net be 
extremely hard, and most unjust, that the individual thus abselved from the 
First Fruits should be subject to this tax? This was not only subjecting to this 
tax existing yested interests, but subjecting to it a man who had already given 
his quota to it. There were many such cases in Ireland. He knew himself of 
a case where there was a living of 1,500/. or 1,400/. a year, where the incum- 
bent, owing to family circumstances, had been obliged to insure his life, and 
where he was in the receipt of only 3001. a year. The whole of that would be 
taken from him by this tax. 

He thought that a stranger would be reasonably surprised that the 
House should be engaged in imposing a tax upon the Clergy just at the 
very time when they were in a state of unparallelled suffering : he would 
have supposed that means for their relief would have been the subject of 
consideration. He was convinced that no reform in the Church could 
be permanently useful, unless it were founded in justice: he therefore 
hoped that the House would reject the proposition laid down in these- 
cond resolution, because it was contaminated by principles of paltry 
and unprofitable injustice. 

Lord Jonn Russert believed that the amount of the Chureh Cess 
exceeded 60,0001. annually. The object of Ministers was to maintain 
the Protestant Church im Ireland, by putting an end to the collisions 
betweens Protestants and Catholics. 

Mr. Sraw proposed, that the first resolution should be agreed to, 
and that the discussion on the second resolution should be postponed to 
the next day. 

Lord Atrnorr concurred. The first resolution was accordingly 
put and agreed to, and the House adjourned at half past one. 


The House having resumed this subject on Tuesday, 

Lord Auruorp stated, that when he introduced the measure on a 
previous occasion, he had been led by Mr. Stanley to believe that the 
Irish Clergy would not object to being taxed to the amount sufficient to 
pay the Vestry Cess, about to be abolished. He found, however, that 
many of them did object ; and as he did not wish to infliet any hard- 
ship or injustice upon individuals, he should be ready to substitute any 
other mode of levying the sum required, that could be pointed out to 
him, provided it was adequate and feasible. He was so firmly convinced, 
however, of the necessity of doing away with the Vestry Cess, that he 
would persevere in his original plan, if no better one was suggested. 

Sir Rozert Peet thought the best way would be to take a public 
vote for the sum required, that sum to be secured on the revenues of 
the Church. He was willing, if existing interests were secured, to let 
the resolutions pass without dividing the House upon them. 

Lord Atruorr would take the suggestion into consideration, but 
would by no means pledge himself to adopt it. There would be time 
hereafter to discuss the subject, although the resolutions might be 
passed now. 

Mr. Suaw said, that although the present or future incumbents were 
to be taxed to the amount of 60,0002. or 70,000/., the portion of Vestry 
Cess devoted to ecclessiastical purposes was only 28,000/. as he found 
upon careful inquiry. He would suggest, as a substitute for the pro- 
posed tax, that the 400,000/. due to the Board of First Fruits should 
be paid and put out at interest; to make up the amount of the Cess. 
The surplus revenues of the Bishopric of Derry might also be applied 
to the same purpose. 

A good deal of conversation ensued upon the point of exempting exist- 
ing interests from the payment of the tax; in the course of which, 
Mr. Hume reminded Lord Althorp, that the People must be considered 
as well as the Clergy; and Mr. Fryn denounced the Irish’ Church 
Establishment as a monstrosity, by which more than seven millions of 
Catholics and Dissenters were compelled annually to pay a million 
sterling to support the religion of 700,000 of their fellow subjects. Mr. 
A. Jounstone declared his determination to support the Establish- 
ments-both of England and Scotland. Ananonymous member wished 
Mr. JounsTonE would do unto others as he would be done by; and 
asked him how he, a Presbyterian, should like to be compelled: to 
support a Catholie establishment ? 

The resolutions were finally agreed to; on the understanding that 
Lord Althorp, without pledging himself or his colleagues, would take 
the subject into his consideratiou, and endeavour to devise some mode of 
exempting the incomes of the existing incumbents from the operation of 
the proposed tax. : , 


2. Iris Disturpances Brit. The amendments to this bill, which 
was brought up from the Commons on Saturday last, were, on the mo- 
tion of Earl Grey, taken into consideration on Monday, 
Several amendments were agreed to without discussion. 

On the amendment to the 17th clause (which takes political offences 
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out of the jurisdiction of the military tribunals,) being read, Lord 
ELLEnsonovucH spoke against the amendment. 

The original enactment was proposed and agreed to by their Lordships on the 

nd that, in consequéfice of the system of intimidation practised upon jurors 

in Ireland, justice could not be obtained if the political offences to which the 


clause referred were tried according to the course of the common law. It was 
therefore deemed just and right to enact that such offences should be tried by 
the special courts established by the bill. If Earl Grey was right in thinking, 
when he brought in the bill, that these offences ought to go before a court- 
martial, because justice could not be obtained in the course of the common law, 
he must be wrong now in giving his assent to the amendment which had come 
up from the Commons, oe he was prepared to say that a material improve- 
ment had taken place in the moral condition of Ireland. 

He remarked that the enactments of the bill were much more severe 
than those of the bill of 1829 for the suppression of the Catholic 
Association; though the situation of Ireland was more alarming than 
now. Still, if Lord Grey thought that the ordinary tribunals of the 
country could not administer justice, he was certainly right in asking 
their Lordships to agree to the enactment originally proposed. 

Nothing but the fact of a great improvement, having since taken sag in the 
condition of Ireland could justify him in abandoning that part of the measure. 
If Earl Grey would state that the condition of Ireland was greatly improved, 
and that justice might now be expected from common juries, he (Lord Ellen- 
borough) would most joyfully accede to the amendment; but unless such a 
statement was made, he should feel himself obliged, with great reluctance un- 
doubtedly, to express his dissent to the amendment which the Commons had 
icrationall come to. 

The Earl of Expon agreed in the truth of the saying, that ‘necessity 
justifies what necessity compels.” 

Had the Ministers applied that saying properly, if, after they had come down 
to that House and proposed that the trial by jury should be suspended, and cer- 
tain offenders subjected to courts-martial, it turned out there was no necessity 
for such measures? The enemies of the Reform Act had been represented 
throughout the country as the enemies of the liberties and the dearest rights of 
Englishmen, but he could inform Earl Grey that the sentiments of the people 
had experienced some changes on this point. He had lately been in the country ; 
and he was ashamed to hear how very much Earl Grey, for whom, though 
enfertaining different political opinions, he entertained the deepest respect, was 
abused. ( aughter.) The people said, never mind what the House of Lords 
did with respect to this bill, for it was sure of being materially altered in the 
Hotise of Commons. That was certainly a new way of putting an end to the 
House of Lords. 

He said that he had agreed to the original enactment, without the 
preliminary inquiry of a Committee, on the faith of the assertion of 
Ministers that it was absolutely necessary. He could not agree to the 
amendment of the Commons, until he was assured that so great an im- 
provement had taken place in the state of Ireland as to render it no 
longer necessary. 

Harl Grey said, that he had introduced the bill without the previous 
formality of a Committee because the case was so flagrant and notorious 
as to induce the House of Lords unanimously, and the House of Com- 
mons by a very large majority, to assent to it. The ground of necessity 
was not to be abandoned because the present amendment had been in- 
troduced. Necessity had compelled Ministers to introduce the bill ; 
but they were bound to mitigate its severity, as far as it could be done 
without impairing its efficiency. He thought that the amendment 
might be admitted without impairing the general efficiency of the bill. 

He had been called on to state whether the condition of Ireland had improved. 
In reply, he would say that it had; but not to such an extent, he regretted to 
say, as to justify the abandonment of the present measure. During the last 
Assizes, juries had performed their duties more effectively, and witnesses had 
been less deterred from giving their testimony than they had been a short time 
before: and in a letter which he had received from a high law authority in Ire- 
land, it was stated that the very expectation of this bill had produced the most 
salutary effects; and that there was every reason to believe, that when carried 
into execution, it would answer its purpose. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON thought that if the courts of common 
law were able to try one class of offenders in a proclaimed district, they 
were competent to decide upon all kinds of cases. 

If justice could be executed in the proclaimed districts by the eedinaty courts 
of common law, courts- martial ought not to be employed at all; but if justice 
could not be administered by common juries, and it was necessary to have courts- 
martial established, then he could see no reason for excepting political offences 
from their jurisdiction. 

Lord PLunxetr had a very strong hope, that when the bill passed, 
there would be no necessity to carry it into execution in a single in- 
stance. : 

He should give the amendment his assent, because he believed that the effect 
of the general provisions of the bill would be, that facilities would be given to 
the common law to take effect, and that there would be found no necessity for 
subjecting political offences to the jurisdiction of courts-martial. 

Lord Wynrorp would oppose the amendments most strenuously. 
They went to destroy the bill altogether ; they were directly in the 
teeth of Lord Grey’s introductory speech, and inconsistent with the 
preamble. - He considered the present comparatively calm state of Ire- 
land with unalloyed alarm. ‘The calm was produced by the same 
wicked agitators who had before deluged the country with crime and 
terror." ‘The Reverend Mr. Doyle, at Naas, had been acquitted, on 
the charge of sedition, against the clearest evidence. Captain Burke 
was only acquitted by a jury, nine of whom were Catholics, because he 
was_a Catholic himself. Had he been a Protestant, he would have 
been found guilty. 

.The Earl of Wicktow condemned the alteration in the bill. 

+ The bill that was sent down to the Commons held political agitators as well 
as midnight marauders. amenable to a military tribunal; but the amendment 
only held the poor, ignorant, midnight marauder ‘amenable, while it left the far 
guiltier agitator to be dealt with by the common law. 

: Lord) MELzourne reminded their Lordships, that the bill, as it 


stood, enabled the Lord-Lieutenant to disperse improper assem-' 
blies by his mere proclamations: so that the provisions bore out the- 


allegations of the preamble. ; ; 

- He denied that the bill, in its present shape, was not calculated to put anend 
to political agitation. Is it nothing, he asked, for the Lord-Lieutenant: to have 
the power to suppress political associations? Was it —— that Justices of 
the had the power to disperse political meetings? waa.in vain to 


deny that the 


tricts that ought to be proclaimed. It wasclosely connected, he believed, with 
the proceedings in districts which ought to be proclaimed; but its meetings 
were not held in those districts; and therefore, even if the bill had become 
law in the form in which it was first introduced, the political agitators would 
not have been subject to the newly-established tribunal 

As to the amount of the alteration, he begged Lord Eldon to recol- 
lect, that Sir John Scott’s coercive measures in 1794, and subsequently 
the Six Acts in 1819, received very important alterations before they 
were passed into laws. 

The Duke of WeLLIncToNn was glad that it was considered safe to 
mitigate the harsh provisions of the bill. But he complained that the 
amendments were inconsistent with the preamble, and with the spirit of 
Earl Grey’s opening speech. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne denied that the provisions were incon- 
sistent with the preamble of the bill. The offences were the same, and 
the punishment the same as in the bill as it originally passed. 

The only difference was in the mode of ascertaining the guilt ; and that differ- 
ence was founded on a just anxiety to preserve the jurisdiction of our common 
law tribunals in such cases as they would be efficient. 

The Earl of Roven said, the direct tendency of the clause was to 
punish the lower orders and let the high delinquents escape altogether. 
He contended that the state of Ireland’ was not improved, and read 
some resolutions entered into at a Kilkenny meeting, to prove that 
crime had increased in that country. 

Lord TrynuamM approved of the conciliatory spirit which Ministers 
had shown by adopting the amendments. 

Earl Grey repeated that the real efficiency of the bill was unimpaired. 
He should have been better pleased if some of the amendments had 
not been made; but now it was their duty to consider whether the bill 
was not effectual to the end proposed. 

The clause, as amended, was then put and agreed to. The clause 
which exempts from summary conviction all persons who refuse to dis- 
perse from a public meeting within a quarter of an hour after notice, 
was put and agreed to; after a few remarks from Lord ELLENBoRovGH 
and Earl Grey. 

Several other clauses, as amended, were read and agreed to. 

The proviso which prohibits the Lord-Lieutenant from proclaiming 
any district merely because tithes shall not have been paid therein; 
next came under discussion. 

The Duke of WrELLincTon strongly objected to it. Its direct ten- 
dency was to deny justice tothe Clergy. Why did not the framers of the 
bill begin their preamble with ‘ Whereas it is expedient that no payment 
of tithe shall take place in Ireland?” He quoted a passage from a 
speech of Lord Brougham at the beginning of the session, to the effect 
that he fully concurred in the responsibility of bringing in this bill, and 
was firmly convinced of its necessity for the protection of the poor and 
peaceable—of those who were always ready to yield obedience to the 
laws. The Duke proceeded to contend, that the clergy, of all men, 
needed and deserved this protection, and yet Government-expressly re- 
fused it to them. He also was distinctly opposed to the alteration 
which exempted from trial by courts-martial persons who, even in pro- 
claimed districts, had been guilty of acts of an insurrectionary cha- 
racter, if they were not accompanied by threats and violence. This, 
he maintained, was an amendment in direct violation’of the spirit and 
intent of the bill. 

Lord Broveuam admitted, that the first amendment objected to by 
the Duke of Wellington was no improvement to the bill. Neither had 
it injured it, for it was entirely inoperative; and he could not think of 
any good reason for its insertion. 

The Lord-Lieutenant might proclaim any district, if it were disturbed or in- 
subordinate—that was the lesdityg enactment of the clause; but then came the 
ly A that the district should not be proclaimed merely because tithes should 

ave been peaceably withheld in it. hy say tithes only! Why not say rent? 
Why not say the King’s taxes? Why not say a man’s lawful debts? But he 
would not say a word more upon the absurdity of this proviso, as he really con- 
sidered it to be wasting their Lordships’ time to argue against it. This, how- 
ever, he must say, that, though indefensible, it was harmless. _ 

He'defended the second amendment which the Duke had denounced. 

Offences of combination and conspiracy were the most difficult, he would not 
say for juries,’but even for judges, to decide on, of any which came into our 
courts of justice; and were therefore, in his opinion, wisely excluded from the 
decision of military tribunals. There was another reason why he would not 
submit to a court-martial the trial of combinations for non-payment of tithe. 
He asked any man whether the Government ought to bring tithe cases, which 
were in themselves most unpopular, before courts-martial, which of themselves 
were scarcely less obnoxious to the feelings of the public ? 

He disregarded the insinuations against the Ministry, thrown out by 
ignorant or factious persons, for admitting alterations in the bill sug- 
gested by others. He never objected to take a leaf from another man’s 
book, if that book were better than his own. It was.said that the bill 
as amended was nothing. An assertion more contrary to truth never 
was hazarded by the ferocity of faction. Lord Brougham then read 
over the different penal enactments of the bill; and concluded by as- 
serting, that since its entrance into the House of Commons, the bill 
-had increased in vigour, in efficacy, and in necessary severity. 

The Duke of Buckineuam said, it appeared to be Lord Brougham’s 
wish to make April fools of their Lordships, by withdrawing their at- 
tention from the points properly under discussion. The proviso told 
the people of Ireland that tithes alone were exempted from the pro- 
tection to be afforded to property in general by this bill. It was the 
first stab made at the Protestant interests of Ireland, and he would 
therefore oppose it. : 

The Bishop of Lonpon was opposed to the proviso. Its absurdity 
and inconsistency had been forcibly exposed by Lord Brougham, but he 
did not believe that it would be inoperative. The people of Ireland 
would take it as an encouragement to persist in refusing to pay tithes. 

Lord Piunxerr said, the inference which the mass of the people of 
Ireland would draw from the proviso would be the very reverse of that 
glanced at by the Bishop of London... It-should be borne-in mind how 
much odium the Government of Ireland had incurred by their exertions 
to collect the tithes. He enforced the argument of Lord Brougham, 
that the bill would be effectual for the putting down of disturbances. 
It would be more advantageous for the interests of the Clergy than the 
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The Marquis of WEsTMEATH said, that the danger of delay was so 
great as to counterbalance his objections to the amendments, and he 
should therefore vote for their adoption. 

The Earl of Roptwn and’ Lord Wuarncutrre wished for a delay of 
twenty-four hours previously to sanctioning this proviso. 

Earl Grey said, that if a delay of twenty-four hours were granted 
for that clause, it would be asked for other clauses." Perhaps the pro- 
viso would be rejected; a conference with the House of Commons 
must then ensue ; and it would be impossible to pass the bill before the 
recess, unless they sat after Good Friday. The consequences of this 
delay might be very serious as regarded Ireland. He would add, that 
if Government had been fairly seconded and aided in their endeavours 
to enforce the ordinary laws, by those who in that House and elsewhere 
were so fond of lavishing every abusive term in the language upon it, 
there would have been no necessity for the present objectionable bill. 

The Earl of Harnowsy, in order to render the clause free from its 
exclusive and partial character,—by which it would seem that tithes 
alone were to be exempted from the protection afforded to other kinds 
of property,—would move that to the provision that no district be pro- 
claimed merely for the ‘non-payment of tithe,” the words “rent or 
taxes” should be added. The adoption of this amendment would save 
time, and render a conference with the Commons unnecessary. 

Lord MELzourve put it to Lord Harrowby’s common sense, whether 
his amendment could possibly save time. 

Besides, if it really was his opinion that the exception of tithes would create 
an impression that tithes ought not to be paid, the addition of the words ‘rent 
and taxes” would only have the effect of extending that impression to them. 

Lord BrovcuaM said, the adoption of Lord Harrowby’s suggestion 
would cause a greater delay than a conference. The introduction of 
er proposed words would be the fruitful source of much debate else- 
where. 

The House then divided: for Lord Harrowby’s amendment—pre- 
sent 40, proxies 5, total 45: against the amendment—present 46, 
proxies 39, total 85: Ministerial majority, 40. 

The rest of the amendments of the Commons were then agreed to, 
and the House adjourned at half past eleven. 


The Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the Duke of 
Richmond satas Commissioners, and gave the Royal assent to this bill 
on Tuesday. 


3. Larourin Facrories. Mr. Witson Parren, on Wednesday, 
moved an address to the King for a Commission “to collect informa- 
tion in the manufacturing districts with respect to the employment of 
children in factories, and to devise the best means for the curtailment 
of their labours.” He denied that the object of this motion was to de- 
feat Lord Ashley’s bill. The object was not to prevent a law from 
passing to contract the hours of infant labour, but to do so in a way the 
least likely to injure and embarrass the manufacturing districts. It was 
but justice that both sides should be heard. Hitherto only strong ez- 
parte statements had been made, and very unfair means had been taken 
to prejudice the public, and work upon the feelings of members, in 
order to induce them to support the Factories Bill. 

When the Committee was appointed, it was suggested that all the points con- 
nected with the factory system should be taken into consideration ; but an in- 
fiuential member of the Committee said, ‘* You had better Jet me make out my 
case before other evidence is gone into.” The consequence was, that letters 
were sent down to the country requiring the attendance of witnesses who would 
support the views of that individual. He had seen some of those letters, in 
which those to whom they were addressed were asked to send up witnesses to 
be examined before the Committee ; but, at the same time, they were strictly 
cautioned against sending up any witnesses on whom they could not decidedly 
rely, or who were likely to put forward any statement in opposition to the views 
of those by whom the inquiry was called for. This inquiry occupied the whole 
of the session. No fewer than eighty witnesses were called to establish the 
case. But was every branch of the subject examined? Was every point con- 
nected with the manufacturing classes inquired into? No such thing. It ap- 
peared that twenty-one medical men were examined ; and their evidence seemed 
mainly to have guided the decision of the Committee. 

No witnesses were examined from the West of England, but no 
fewer than fifty-seven were examined from Leeds. 

One of these witnesses, whose statement, perhaps, created a greater sensation 
in the minds of the Committee, as well as in the public mind, than that of any 
other person, on account of his alleged sufferings, and the unfortunate deformity 
of his person, declared that he was in the first period of his youth as straight as 
any member of the Committee; but that, having been obliged to attend a fac- 
tory, his labour was so excessive, that he first began to feel pain in his legs and 
knees, then in his thighs, and that, finally, he was. pr by a violent spit- 
ting of blood. Such evidence was sufficient to lead away the feelings of every 
humane man; but then came the question, was that evidence true? Would it 
then be believed, that the distortion or deformity of this man’s limbs had no- 
thing to do with the alleged cruelty and oppression which he was supposed to 
have undergone ina factory? Such, hewever, was the fact. His deformity 
arose from an accident which he had experienced in a wrestling match. 

The witnesses were examined and cross-examined in private ; and all 
whose evidence was considered unlikely to promote the views of those 
who sent for them, were remanded back again to the country. 

He might here be permitted to observe, that the Committee which sat to ex- 
amine evidence on this subject had been a most expensive one. The member for 
Middlesex had drawn up a paper by which it appeared, that of all the Com- 
mittees ever appointed by the House, none had been so expensive as that. There 
had been a Committee on the East India question, a Committee on the West 
India question, a Committee on the Bank question; but that on the Factory 
Bill was the most expensive and extravagant of all. Not Jess than 9s. a day, 
together with their expenses up and down, had been paid to witn » youn, 
and old. Not only was that the fact, but he believed that some of the public 
money had been expended in smuggling witnesses out of London, because their 
evidence did not accord with the feelings of the complainants. 

He concluded by calling on the House to say whether they ought not 
to have more information previously to legislating on this subject. 

Lord Motyneux seconded the motion. He believed that there was 


not one atom of truth in the gross attacks made upon the manufacturers. 
He had visited many of the mills in various parts of the country, in 
Nottingham, Rochdale, Manchester, and in other places; and he had 
never seen any thing to justify the slanders upon the manufacturers. 
Lord Asutey opposed the motion, 
alsendy in possession of Parliament, 


There was sufficient evidence 








In 1796, Dr. Aikin and Dr. Perceval, men of considerable sci » pointed 
out the numerous evils attendant on this system. In 1802, the late Sir ‘Robert 
Peel introduced a bill for the preservation of the health of apprentices and others 
employed in cotton-factories. If any gentleman would look at tha bill, he 
would at once see the enormities which it was meant to correct. In 1816, an 
inquiry took place into the state of the cotton manufactures of the United King- 
dom, when a large body of evidence was collected. On that'evidence a bill was 
constructed, which went up to the House of Lords. Two Committees sat upon 
this subject in the House of Lords in 1818 and 1819. The result of their 
inquiries was two large folio volumes. 

Upon this evidence a bill was founded, but it was confined to eotton- 
factories, and limited the hours of labour to twelve. In 1825, Sir 
John Hobhouse introduced a bill for the regulation of cotton-factories, 
which was not decided upcn till 1830. In 1832, Mr. Sadler brought 
in his bill; but nothing was done in it till March 1833, when he ( Lord 
Ashley) introduced the bill which now stood for a second reading. Yet 
they were now called upon to institute a Committee of Inquiry into this 
subject, which he had shown was by no means new. 

In allusion to what had been said of the evidence — by those who had 
worked in factories, he should merely observe, that he did not build his case on 
any one of the statements made by the operatives. He would strike them all 
out, and he would yet support the bill which he had introduced independent of 
their aid, while he had breath in his body. His case rested on the evidence of 
twenty-one medical men, the most eminent, he would mF in that most eminent 
profession. The work of the last Committee of the Touse of Commons ap- 
peared to him to be a work of supererogation, because there was previously 
evidence enough in the libraries of the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons to justify an extremely strict measure. He might be asked, for what 
reason he had selected ten hours’ labour as the maximum? The reason was, 
because he feared that he could not reduce the hours of labour to nine if he 
tried. 

He had the testimony of no fewer than ninety medical men, con- 
nected with cotton districts, in favour of his measure. : He read extracts 
from the evidence of medical men given before Sir Robert Peel's 
Committee; also from the treatise of Dr. Kaye, of Manchester, an 
enemy of his bill; also from a pamphlet by Mr. Gregg, of Bury. 
A pamphlet had lately been published by Mr. Kirkman Finlay against 
his bill; but that gentleman had not even attempted to rebut the evi- 
dence given before the Committee in 1832. 

He would rest the whole of this case upon medical evidence, and he would 
maintain that there was a mass of medical testimony that could not be got over 
in favour of his bill. He referred to the evidence of one of the witnesses 
examined before the Committee, who declared that he had never seen children 
ill-used in the factories. He was asked whether he had not a child employed in 
a factory? He replied “ Yes.” The interrogatories were pursued until the 
reluctant witness was brought to acknowledge that he had struck his child down 
and broken her arm. On beingasked why he had chastised his child, he replied 
in these words— Just for not doing what I ordered her.” When the House 
heard it asserted that facts which were asserted by the witnesses were incredible, 
let them reflect upon the statement made by this witness, who at the same time 
declared that he had never seen children ill-used in factories. 

In conclusion, he called upon the House, as men and Christians, not 
to support a motion which would tend to delay or defeat a measure 
which the interests of humanity required should be carried as speedily 
as possible. 

Mr. Horatio Ross would vote for the motion, because the evidence 
was all on one side hitherto, and the manufacturers ought to be allowed 
the opportunity of clearing themselves from the imputation which had 
been thrown upon them. 


Mr. GissorneE complained of the way in which the greatest manu- 
fucturers in the country were year after year kept in agitation and sue- 
pense, by all these attempts at legislation. 

Ife contended that the medical evidence given before the Committee last year 
was very unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it consisted chiefly of brief answers to what 
he considered medico-moral essays, propounded as questions by the Chairman. 
He read several passages from the evidence to illustrate this observation, and 
then remarked, that it never occurred to the Chairman that the question turned 
upon the point of too much work or too little food. The medical witnesses 
should have been asked whether it was better to labour twelve hours a day, and 
have plenty to eat, or only ten hours a day, with an insufficient supply of food ? 

Mr. Wynn read a number of depositions taken before Coroners’ In- 
quests, to prove that in the Montgomeryshire manufactories the chil- 
dren were not overworked. 

Mr. LennaArp and Lord Morrstu considered that sufficient evidence 
was already before the House to justify them in legislating en the sub- 
ject. ‘They were opposed to any further delay. 

Mr. G. W. Woop urged the necessity of further inquiry. Before 
Lord Ashley reduced the productive power of the country one sixth, he 
ought to ascertain clearly that he was going to benefit the children. 

Dr. Lusuineton and Mr. Lister opposed, and Mr. Puituirs and 
Mr. Frercuson advocated inquiry. 

Mr. Sprine Rice apologised for the absence of Lord Althorp, who 
was unwell. He was in favour of inquiry. The consequences of le- 
gislating on partial information might be to throw the children out of 
work. The question was between severe work and starvation. 


Mr. M. Arrwoop and Mr. Duncomse considered the Commission 
unnecessary. The latter gentleman read a quotation from a speech de- 
livered in 1825 by Mr. Huskisson, who had produced an advertisement 
of the following import from the Macclesfield silk manufacturers. 

“* To Overseers, Guardians of the Poor, and Families desirous of settling in 
Macclesfield. Wanted immediately, from 4,000 to 5,000 persons, from seven to 
twenty years of age.” So that the silk manufacturers were content to receive 
children at the tender age of only seven years, to be employed in the throwing 
and manufacturing of silk ‘¢ The great increase of the trade bores caused a 
great scarcity of workmen, it is suggested that this is a most favourable oppor- 
tunity for persons with large families and overseers who wish to put out 
children—(children of seven years of age!)—as apprentices, to insure them a 
comfortable livelihood. Application to be made, if by Jetter post-paid, to the 
editor of this paper.” This (continued Mr. Duncombe) was worth the evidence 
of five thousand persons who might be examined before a Commission. 

Lord Joun Russe. was of opinion that Lord Ashley's bill had 
better be referred to a Select Committee, and be dispassionate] in. 
quired into. The Government did not take part with the manufactu- 
rers, although Lord Ashley had so framed his bill as to make it ap- 
pear that such was the case. 


Mr, Frecpen said, that be was introduced into bis father’s mill 
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when he was only ten years old; that he now employed between 2,000 
and 3,000 persons ; and that he could, both from observation and ex- 
a a bear witness to the exhaustion which the children manifested 

éfore the work was done He said the evidence of the medical men 
was confirmed by his own experience; and he would certainly support 
Lord Ashley’s bill. 

A Member said, that there were ninety factories in the counties of 
Wilts, Gloucester, and Somerset, and yet not a single witness from 
these counties had been examined. 

-Mr. Witson Patten briefly replied, and said that be would modify 
his motion so as. to compel the Commision to proceed with despatch, 
“* so as to enable the House ‘to legislate on the subject during the pre- 
sent session.” 

The House divided: forthe commission of inquiry, 74; against it, 
72; majority, 2. 

Lord Asutry said, that‘from the division which the House had just 
come to, it was clear that some bill for the regulation of factories must 
pass this session. As the House had decided to appoint a Commis- 
sion, he thought he had a right to ask Ministers to appoint the Com- 
mission immediately, and to place upon it medical men of the highest 
skill and eminence. 

Mr. Sprinc Rice said, that Lord Asbley might be satisfied that the 
utmost care would be taken by Government in the selection of the 
Commissioners ; for it would be worse than folly to appoint Commis- 
sioners whose characters were not far beyond all impeachment. It 
ought, however, to be observed, that this appointment of a Commission 
was not upon the motion of the Government, but on that of an indivi- 
dual wholly unconnected with Government. 

The House adjourned at half past two. 


4.. Apusss of THE CuuRcH IN Wa.es. Lord Kina, on Tuesday, 
expressed bis regret that the Bishop of St. Asaph had not been prescit 
the day before, in order that he might have taken the opportunity theu 
presented, of doing right to a party to whom he had done a wrong—he 
meant Mr. Johnes, the author of the prize Essay on the Causes of 
Dissent in Wales. 

The Bishop had said that the Essay contained gross falsehoods, and he in- 
stanced two; one of them where it was said that Christ Church, Oxford, de- 
rived 4,000/. a year from Wales—when the fact was, that it derived only 2,0002. 
a year from thence. ‘* Ea uno disee omnes,” had been the remark of the 
Bishop ; who did not seem to be aware, that in no Jess than four places of the 
second edition of the Essay, it was said that Christ Church, Oxford, only de- 
rived 2,5007. a year from Wales. Yet that the Bishop had seen a second edi- 
tion, was clear from the other instance of supposed falsehood he had pointed out, 
which regarded the parish of Llanidloes, which was only to be found in the se~ 
cond edition. 

The Bishop of Sr. Asaru regretted that illness had prevented his 
attendance in the House the day before. He regretted also that their 
Lordships should be troubled about so insignificant an affair; although 
he was obliged to Lord King for giving him the opportunity of show- 
ing that he had made:no false statement. 

He would read a paper which he had received from a most respectable clorgyv- 
man of his diocese, by which it appeared that in one part of the Essay reiesied 
to, it was said that Christ Church, Oxford, received 4,700/. from Wales, asi) ia 
another part of the same work that the sum was 4,5002. Lord King had s; 
of two editions, and had said, that in the second the error was corrects) ; bu 
it seemed that his (the Bishop of St. Asaph’s) informant had spoken fr: 
first. 
which Christ Church obtained only 5007. 








What was said in the second edition of the book relative to the parish | 
of Llanidloes, and the salary paid by Archdeacon Johnes to his curate, | 


Was a gross misrepresentation. The object of the author was to adver- 
tise his unsaleable Essay, which he had printed at a great expense. His 
(the Bishop's) income was put down at 9,267/. in the Essay. That 
this was a gross misrepresentation, was apparent from the returns of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners upon the table. He would only add, 
that he should not retract any thing which he had said, and was indeed 
compelled to repeat that there were many misrepresentations in the 
book. The letters published in a Morning Paper, making statements, 
and calling upon him to answer them, were highly disorderly. 

The Marquis of Westminster regretted that the Bishop should 
have made criminatory remarks upon an absent person. 

The Bishop had made serious charges against this gentleman on a former oc- 
casion, an¢ he new tried to bolster them up by bringing forward fresh charges. 
He said, too, that he had evidence that Mr. Johnes’s statements were untrue, 
and he referred to a letter which he said he believed to be written by a most 
respectable gentleman, and which would prove them to be so. That brought 
the matter round to the question, that he (the Marquis of Westminster) had 
before urged to the House,—namely, that they should probe the subject to the 
bottom ; aud for that reason he should be glad to call the persons who could 

ive them information to the bar of the House. The petition which the Bishop 
before referred to did not mention him, but he had chosen to take it to himself, 
and to direct his remarks to it, and to attack the person who had presented it. 
The statement which had subsequently been published in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, seemed to him a triumphant answer to the right reverend Prelate. ‘The 
statement in the paper might be disorderly, and for once he should be glad to 
see the printer oa to the bar, because it would afford an opportunity of prov- 
ing the truth of the statement, 


5. Rerorm my tHe Court or Cuancery. Upon the motion of 
Lord Broveuam, on Wednesday, a bill to amend proceedings in the 
Ceurt of Chancery was brought in, and read a first time. s many 
opportunities for discussing its already explained provisions, would 
octur, he would only state in addition, that Masters in Chancery were 
for the future to be appointed by the Crown, instead of by the Chan- 
cellor. He also mentioned, thata mistake had gone abroad relative to 
the appointment. of local Commissioners of Bankrupts; it was sup- 
pored that the Chancellor had the power of appointing them, and he 

ad consequently received many distressing applications for the ap- 
pointment.. But the. fact was, that the Judges going the Circuit had 
that, power ; and as long as he remained Chancellor, he would, not in- 
fringe upon it, 

6 Inwa Jury Bru. Lord Piunkerr, on Tuesday, moved the 
seeond reading of this Bill. . 

Lord Carsery strongly opposed it. The effect of would be to put 
illiterate men upon juries: many of them even ignorant of the English 


1¢ | ridiculed the idea of being prevented from doi 
The fact was, that the whole sum received from Wales was 2,000/., of | 





language, for the only qualification. was payment of rent to'the-amount 
of 151. perannum. A more dangerous mode of obtaining jurors had 
never been introduced. 

The Earl of Wicktow said, that it would be much better to continue 
the present system. The Jury system of Ireland worked extremely 
well. The Twelve Judges were of that opinion. 

Lord Wywnvorpsaid that their Lordships had done wrong—they had 
indeed been guilty of inflicting a grievous injury on the people of Ire- 
land, by voting for the Coercive Bill, if there was any pretence what- 
ever for the introduction and passing of this. 

Why had they been called upon to agree to that bili—why had they con- 
sented to adopt it? Because they were led to believe that Juries in Ireland 
were too subject to fleeting opinion, and too subservient to popular feeling. And 
yet they were now asked to pass this bill, which gave to popular feeling a greater 
sway, and a stronger power than it had ever before been allowed to assume. 

He moved that the bill be read that day six months. 

The Marquis of CLanricarbE defended, and Lord ELLENzoRovGH 
and the Earl of Ropren opposed the bill. He said it was a sop to 
Cerberus. 

Lord PLun«ert, in reference to the expression that this bill was in- 
tended as sop to Cerberus, declared himself at a loss to know the 
meaning of the expression. 

If he were compelled to guess who was meant by Cerberus, he should say 
that he supposed Mr. O’Connell. © Whether Mr. O’Connell would be a proper 
guardian for the place of which Cerberus was the keeper, it was for the Noble 
Lords to say; but he had not introduced the name of Mr. O'Connell. Too 
much stress had been laid onthe name of that gentleman. He was not to be 
induced to bring in a bill because Mr. O’Connell approved of it, or to be 
diverted from bringing in a bill because Mr. O’Connell disapproved of it. 

As to the qualification—the present one for a juror was the posses- 
sion of a forty-shilling freehold ; and the only alteration made was that 
the qualification should be a leasehold of 15/. It was to be hoped that 
such a change would be considered an improvement. 

Lord Wynford’s amendment was put and negatived, and the bill was 
read a second time. 


os 


7. Poor-Laws ror IreLtanp. Lord Arruorr, on Tuesday 
brought up certain documents emanating from the Poor-Laws Com- 
missioners. Mr. O’ConNELL said, that since he had read those docu- 
ments, he felt bound to say that he must oppose the introduction of 
Poor-laws into Ireland. Mr. Ricuarps, Sir E. Knarcusutt, Mr. 
H. Grartran, and Colonel Woop, were in favour of their introduc- 
tion into Ireland. Lord Joun RvusseEtt said, that Poor-laws, divested 
of the abuses which existed in their administrotion in England, would 
be advantageous to Ireland. Sir R. Pext said, the whole subject must 
shortly come before Parliament, and he recommended that a Com- 
mission, composed of persons of high character, should be appointed 
to inguire into the condition of the Irish poor, and to report as to the 
best means of relieving them, and to declare what part of the English 
Poor-law system might be with advantage extended to Ireland. 


8. Oarnus or Catnoric Mempers. A conversation took place on 
Monday, just before the House went into Committee on the Irish 
Church Reform Bill, relative to the oaths of Catholic members. Mr. 
A. Jounstone was of opinion that they ought not to vote or speak 
on the subject of temporalities of the Irish Church. Mr. O’ CONNELL 
g so by his oath. Lord 
Autnorp and Dr. Lusutnctron were of opinion that the Catholic mem- 
vers had an equal right with others to vote upon this subject; and the 
atter gentleman said, that he had been misunderstood on a former oc- 
casion when he was supposed to have expressed a contrary opinion. 
ile had intended to have explained his real meaning, which was quite 
the reverse of what had been imputed to him at the time, but was 
prevented by one of Mr. O’ Connell’s little speeches of two hours length. 
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9. OBSERVANCE OF THE SapBaTH. Lord WHaRNcLirre, on Mon- 
day, presented a petition for the better observance of the Sabbath; and 
suid, that it would be quite impossible to make Sir Andrew Agnew’s 
bill palatable to the people of this country. The 3ishop of Lonpon 
presented petitions to the like effect from the parishes of St. Bride, 
and St. John, Hampstead. He agreed with Lord Wharncliffe that it 
was best not to go too far in legislating on this subject. Lord ELLEN- 
BOROUGH Wished that the Bishop of London would immediately intro- 
duce some rational measure ; for the one introduced into the House of 
Commons would disappoint all the intentions of the Bishops. 


10. Mitirary Froceinc. On Tuesday, when the report of the 
Mutiny Bill was brought up, Mr. Hume moved the insertion of the fol- 
lowing clause— 

** That it shall not be lawful to inflict corporal punishment, by flogging, on 
any private soldier, corporal, or non-commissioned officer in the Army or Mi- 
litia of the United Kingdom, within the United Kingdom, any thing herein 
contained to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

He was anxious to see whether Lord Althorp, who had voted with 
him on this question when out of power, would support him now. On 
the 15th of March 1824, he had submitted a similar proposition to the 
House, and was seconded by Sir Ronald Fergusson. 

He now observed many gentlemen sitting on the Ministerial benches who 
supported him upon that occasion. Amongst the forty-seven members who 
voted for the proposition, were Lord Althorp, Mr. Baring, Mr. Denison, Lord 
Duancannon, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Lamb, Mr. Lennard, Dr. Lushington, Colonel 
Maberly, Mr. Phillips, Sir M. W. Ridley, Lord Stanley, and Sir J. Wrottesley ; 
and the Tellers were Joseph Hume and J. C. Hobhouse. ( Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) Of course he expected all those gentlemen to vote with him upon the pre- 
sent occasion ; but he regretted that he should not have the assistance of the late 
Secretary at- War as teller. (Laughter. ) 

He quoted from the speech of Sir John, then Mr. Hobhouse, some 
very strong expressions condemnatory of the practice of flogging in the 
Army. He reminded the House thata slave in the Colonies could only 
receive fifteen lashes, whilst a British soldier might be subjected to 
300, 500; or 1,000 lashes. He also declared, that the practice of branding 
with gunpowder was cruel and impolitic, as tending to prevent refor- 
mation in the criminal. 

Mr. Lennanp, Captain Berxe.ry, and Mr. O’Connett supported 
the clause.. ane the 
_ Mr. R. Grant, who had undertaken the temporary charge of the 
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bill, could not assent to the clause; because he found that the majority 
of military men declared flogging to be necessary. 

Lord ALTHoRP was surprised that he should have been one of Mr. 
Hume’s minority on the occasion alluded to. He formerly thought, 
and he thought so still, that it was not prudent to take away the power 
of inflicting that punishment from the officer. He should be acting in 
a way quite inconsistent with his duty if he did not oppose Mr. Hume’s 
proposition. 

Captain Curtris, Major Hanpiey, Mr. Suem, Mr. Gore Lanc- 
TON, supported, and Sir Joun Byrne opposed the introduction of Mr. 
Hume’s clause. 

Sir Francis Burperr said, he would not entirely, and in all cases, 
take away the power of inflicting corporal punishment. 

In cases of mutiny, fairly understood, he would admit that power: but he 
did object to applying it to cases of insubordination, which brought in every 

ossible case, even to a hasty word spoken to some petty officer. Rather than 
inflict such a disgraceful punishment he would say, in extreme eases, shoot a 
man; for it was better that one man should suffer death than that a whole body 
should be disgraced. t 
to 1,000 and to 1,500 lashes ; anextent of suffering at the bare mention of which 
human nature recoiled,—when men’s whole lives might be said to be a continual 

unishment ; for as the whole of that enormous load of cruel suffering could not 
Z borne at once, it was given by instalments; and when so many lashes were 
owing to a soldier it was no uncommon thing for a commanding-officer, on any 
slight offence, to order the man out to get some of the lashes that were owing 
to him. That time was now gone past; and he hoped that the time was not 
distant when the practice might with safety be altogether discontinued. 

He was certain, that had Sir John Lobhouse remained in office, a 
clause limiting the power of flogging to extreme cases, would have been 
introduced into the Mutiny Bill. 

Lord Patmerston defended the practice of flogging. This was not 
a question to be decided by private feeling, but by grave considerations 
of the public good. It was a mere play upon words to say that the 
French soldiers were not subject to corporal punishment. ‘They had 
not our mode of punishing, but they had other modes. 

In other armies of Europe, though our mode of punishment was not known, 
would it be said that they had no corporal punishment ? He would only men- 
tion that which was practised in the Russian army, in which, unless it was 
abolished very recently, they had a practice of placing the soldier who was to be 
punished in a small cell, which was too low to enable him to stand upright, and 
the floor of which was of pointed spars, so that he could not lie down. This 
‘was. punishment of so severe a kind, that few men could survive if exposed to 
it for more than a few hours. Let it not, then, be said that foreign armies had 
no corporal punishment because they had not such as ours. 


ceeding to abolish flogging in the Army. 

Sir Ronatp Frercusson could not vote either for or against Mr. 
Hume’s proposition. One species of punishment abroad and another 
at home would be extremely unsatisfactory. — 

The average number of years which a soldier passed in his native land was 
four out of twenty. It was clear, therefore, that the soldier would still during 
four fifths of his service be subjected to this punishment. 

Sir Francis Burprerr suggested, that there might be introduced in 
the amendment these words,—*‘ that the Mutiny Act shall confine this 
punishment to open mutiny, thieving, and being drunk on guard.” 

Mr. Hume acceded to the suggestion. 

The House divided: for the original motion, 151; against it, 140; 
Ministerial majority, 11. 

After the division was announced, Mr. Hume said he would bring up 
a similar clause upon the third reading of the Mutiny Bill to-morrow 
night. Subsequently, however, be expressed his conviction that it 
would be unnecessary, after the House bad expressed its opinion in so 
intelligible a manner. 

The House adjourned at a quarter to one. 


11. Ministers anp Pouiricat Unions. Sir J. Tyrettr, on 
Tuesday, asked Lord Althorp if it were true, according to Mr. M. 
O’Connell’s statement, that the Ministers had furnished franks last 
year for letters to be sent to members of the Political Unions. Lord 
ALtuHoRP said, he understood Earl Grey was the person alluded to; 
and Earl Grey said that he had never given any franks, knowingly, to 
members of Political Unions. Mr. Cuartes Woop, who was the 
Private Secretary to Earl Grey, confirmed this statement. Mr. M. 
O’CownE Lt said, his authority was Mr. Rushton, who had seen Mir. 
Joseph Parkes coming from the Treasury with a number of official 
franks, which were addressed to members of Political Unions. Sir 
J. Tyrect said, he would move that Mr. Rushton and Mr. Parkes 
be summoned to the bar of the House; and he would move also for a 
return of the names of those Ministers who were members of Political 
Unions. Mr. H. Grarran hoped he would also move for a return of 
all who were members of Conservative Clubs. A Member congratu- 
lated Sir John Tyrell on his discovery of a mare’s nest: he seriously 
thought the time of the House should not be taken up with such a 
** Cock and bull story.” After a few remarks from Mr. O’ConNELL 
and Mr. R. Patmer, Sir Joun Tyre vu withdrew his motion. 


12. Sucar Rerinertes. Mr. Cray, on Wednesday, presented a 
etition, signed by almost every person connected with the sugar-refining 
usiness in London, and possessing a capital of between two and three 

millions, against the restrictions imposed upon the importation of 
foreign sugars. They complained of the non-renewal of an act which 


expired in 1830, which allowed foreign sugars to be refined in this’ 


country under certain regulations. They stated that the trade was fast 
leaving tie country, to the injury of the papermakers, coopers, and 
others, besides those directly engaged in the trade. 

Mr. Ewart had been requested by his constituents to support the 

etition, ‘The existing state of the law was productive of serious loss. 

e asked what would have become of the cotton trade, if that had been 
subjected to the same restriction as the trade in sugar ? 

Mr. Morrison and Mr. O’ConnELL supported the petition. The 
latter said, that bad legislation had ruined the Dublin refining business. 
Betore the Union, there were eleven refineries in Dublin, now there 
was not one. ‘ er i 

Lord Attuorp could state nothing satisfactory on the subject. He 
Was aware that there was only half a year’s stock of raw sugar to be 





He remembered the times when soldiers were sentenced | 





. : | of the erroneous impression alluded to. 
He concluded by declaring, that it would be a most dangerous pro- | ty J 





refined at present in the country, and he was also of opinion that the 
trade ought not to be left in such a situation. 


13. Liverroot Erection. Mr, BANNERMAN, on Tuesday, brought 
up a report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the bribery and 
perenne practised at the last Liverpool election; which is as fol- 
ows— 

‘“‘ That cases of bribery and corruption have been proved at the late election 
for Liverpool ; but that such cases do not appear to have been with the autho- 
rity of the candidates, or to have:been pursued systematically or extensively.”” 

The practice of bribery at the last election having been proved, the 
Committee will now proceed to consider the question of the disfran- 
chisement of the old freemen on the ground of their notorious corrup- 
tion at the last and previous elections. 


14, Norwicu Exrction. The Committee reported, on Wednesday, 
that Lord Stormont and Sir James Scarlett were duly elected. 


15. Hertrorp Exection. The Committee on this election re- 
ported, on Tuesday, that Lords Ingestrie and Mahon were not duly 
elected ; and that bribery and treating existed previously to and durin 
the last election. Mr. Brernat also moved that no new writ be issu 
for Hertford previously to the 16th of April. This was agreed to. 


16. Sournampron Exection. The Committee reported, on Tues- 
day, that Mr. J. B. Hoy was not duly elected, and that Mr. J. A. 
Penleaze was duly elected for Southampton. 


17. Loncrorp Erection. The Committee reported, on Tuesday, 
that Messrs. White and Roche were not, and that Lord Forbes and 
Mr. A. Lefroy were duly elected. 


18. New Writ ror Coventry. Mr. Sprinc Rick, on Thursday, 
moved for anew writ for a member to represent Coventry in the room 
of Mr. Ellice, appointed Secretary at War. This motion had been 
postponed in consequence of a petition against the late returnof Mr. 
Ellice as well as Mr. H. Bulwer: the complaint was finally disposed 
of on Thursday, by the Committee reporting both these gentlemen 
fairly returned. 


19. BinmincuaM anp Lonpon Rartway Bit. This bill was read 
a third time on Wednesday, and passed. Some discussion arose relative 
to a misunderstanding which had gone abroad respecting the liability of 
subscribers, after the transfer of their shares, to pay the debts of the 
Company. Mr. Lirrieron explained the meaning ofa standing order 
of the House, which he had introduced, and which had been the cause 
The real object of that order, 
which bound subscribers and their representatives to pay the amount 
subscribed by them, was to secure adequate subscriptions by responsible 
persons. As soon as Parliament, having by means of this deed ascer= 
tained the solidity and adequacy of the subscription, passed the act 
authorizing among other things the transfer of the shares, the validity 
of the subscription-deed ceased. 


20. Tuames Tunnet. Sir E. Coprtycton, on Monday, pre- 
sented a petition from the proprietors of the Thames Tunnel, praying 
for aid to enable them to complete their work. He recommended the 
undertaking. 

In July 1831, there passed over London Bridge 99,000 persons ; over Black- 
friars, 66,000 persons. So that it was not too much to say that this tunnel—a 
sort of Irish bridge, since it passed under water—would be of great utility. If 
the tunnel were completed, vast quantities of goods would pass through it from 
the Commercial Docks, which now had to be carried four miles round by Lone 
don Bridge. 

The consideration of the petition was postponed, in consequence of 
Lord Althorp’s absence. 


21. ArvorHecartEs Monoroty. The Earl of Roseberry, on Wed- 
nesday, presented a petition from the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Town-council of Edinburgh, against that part of the Apothecaries 
Act which prevents graduates of the Scotch Universities from acting 
as apothecaries in England and Wales, unless licensed by the Apothe- 
caries Company. Lord Wynprorp thought that a clause ought to be 
introduced into the bill, giving to those graduates, who must be well- 
educated men, the right of practising as apothecaries in any part of the 
United Kingdom. 


22. Business or THE Housrt. The Speaker, on Wednesday, 
wished to call the attention of the members to the inconvenience whick 

arose from the mode of presenting petitions. By the present rules it 

was impossible for any member to know whether he would have an op- 

portunity of presenting his petition on any particular day or not. The 

names were all put down in a book, and a hundred and fifty names 

might be called over and no one be present to answer. 

To prevent a recurrence of this inconvenience, he would suggest to the House 
that, after Easter, continuing the early sittings as heretofore, they should at each 
early sitting go through the paper of that day, and that only. ‘This would lead - 
to acertainty of each member presenting his petitions on the day for which 
they were fixed. Thus there would be a new paper to be gone through each 
day. By the practice of the House hitherto, when a daily list was made out, it 
was open for the insertion of members’ names at ten o’clock in the ae 
Now, this gave an unfair advantage to those gentlemen who happened to resi 
near the House. He would suggest, that, to equalize the advantage to all mem- 
bers, the daily list should be opened at eleven o’clock, instead of ten; and he had 
no doubt that the entry of one hour would afford sufficient business for the early 
sitting of that day. 

Mr. Lirrieron said, that though the experiment had not succeeded 
as fully as could be wished, yet the present plan had enabled the House 
to get through agreater amount of business than the old one, particu- 
larly in the presentation of petitions. 

He had opportunities of knowing (as one of the Committee on Petitions) the 
number of petitions presented ; and he found that, up to the 2d of April last year, 
when no aim ballots had interfered, the number of petitions presented was 
926; but that in the present session the number of petitions received by the 
House up to the same date was 2,457. He would make only one suggestion on 
what had been propel by the Speaker, and in the propriety of which they 
must all concur: he ae venture to suggest that the hour for opening the 
daily list for entering the names of members who had petitions to present should 
be at half past eleven each day. 

The proposal seemed to be agreed to. 
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Che Court. 

Tne King arrived at St. James’s Palace on Wednesday morning, and 
was shortly afterwards visited by the Duke of Cumberland. Mr. Stan- 
ley, Sir John Hobhouse¥ Viscount Goderich, and Mr. Ellice, bad pri- 
vate audiences of his Majesty, and kissed hands on their several ap- 
ointments. Mr. Ellice was then sworn in as'a Privy Councillor. 
[The King held a Levee; which was attended by the Ambassadors 
‘from Foreign Courts, and by the-principal-members ‘of the Cabinet. 
~‘Among the general company, were Lords Beresford, Digby; and Stuart 
de Rothsay; the Bishop of Bristol, Mr. Charles Grant, ‘Mr. Robert 
* Grant; Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Tennyson, and Mr. Oliphant. In the 

-evening, the King returned to Windsor. 
-'" "Fhe Queen “ has beén graciously pleased” to accept three pieces of 
muslin, presented by Mr. Thomas Peel, of Barge Street, Manchester. 
The health of both the King and Queen continues. to be uniformly 

good, 





The Metropolis. 

The election for Westminster took place gn Thursday. About one 
_o’elock, the High Bailiff, Sir John Hobhouse, and his Committee, ap- 
peared,on the hustings, which were erected as usual in front of the porch 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. Mr. De Vear proposed and Mr. 

~Pouncey seconded Sir John Hobhouse; but both gentlemen were 
‘nearly inaudible, owing to the groans and hootings of the crowd. No 
other candidate appeared, and Sir John was declared duly elected. 
“When he came forward to return thanks, the uproar was very great. A 
-person.in the crowd held up a cat-o’-nine-tails. Sir Jolin said, “ I will 
mark that man.” At that moment he was struck on the breast with 
some mud. The person who threw it was removed by the Police, and 
“order was in some degree maintained. Sir John then continued— 
‘Having chosen him for their representative for the seventh time, he hoped 
that at least they would hear him. During many years he bad endeavoured to 
serve them. He had struggled hard to procure the great boon of Reform; and 
having, with their assistance, succeeded in obtaining it, how was it possible that 
he should not be equally acceptable to the friends around him? By the great 
majority of the electors of Westminster, he had the consolation to know that his 
conduct was approved. ( Uproar.) Shaking a fist was no argument—it was 
a cowardly ant disgraceful mode of showing opposition. He would answer any 
_ questions fairly put to him, if the person who shook his fist at him would come 
and ask them. (Here a man endeavoured to press forward.) ‘* You are an 
‘Irishman, I think,” continued Sir John. ‘* Well, give me three months’ trial, 
~andyou and your countrymen shall change your note, or I.am grievously mis- 
taken. I am doing all I ean for the good of Ireland; and all I ask is fair play. 
With respect to flogging, there is no man, as his Majesty's Ministers well know, 
who has exerted himself to put down that very impolitic punishment so much 
as Ihave. . In conclusion, I have to thank you most gratefully for the conduct 
you have pursued towards me this day. As to the slight interruptions which 
Live occurred, they have always been attendant upon elections, and indeed ate 
part of the ceremonies of the day. You have done your duty towards me, gen- 
“tlemen, and I trust that I have done mine towards you.” 

Thanks were then yoted to the High Bailiff, and the meeting dis- 
persed. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Wednesday, at which 
Mr. Richard Taylor moved some resolutions in support of Ministers 
in thesr intended plans for the abolition of Slavery. Mr. Weston 
.secotided, and Mr. Samucl Dixon strongly opposed the motion. The 
latter gentleman maintained, that the Negroes were a remarkably happy 
race—much happier than the English peasantry. He described the 
conduct adopted*towards: the slaves on board the slave-ships as humane 
‘and careful in the extreme. The surgeon who brought in the healthiest 

_cargo was always the best paid. He hoped at least that compensation 
would be granted to the slavehokders. Mr. C. Pearson supported Mr. 
Taylors motion; which was finally carried; and petitions to both 
Houses, of Parliament were adopted. 

On Tuesday, a meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, and of the 
friends of Emancipation, was held at Exeter Hall. A large propor- 
-tion of those who attended belonged to the Society of Friends. 
Among the distinguished persons present, were Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Lord Suffield, Lord Milton, Lord Morpeth, Lord Cavendish, Sir 
John Byng, Sir T. Lennard, Mr. Tooke, Mr. Keppell, Mr. Parker, 
and many other members of Parliament. Lord Suffield took the 
the chair about twelve o'clock. The resolutions. were moved and 
seconded by Mr. Fowell Buxton, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Morpeth, 
Mr. J. H. Gurney, Mr. Cunningham of Harrow, Mr. Strickland, 
and the Reverend John Barnet. ‘The resolutions were declaratory of 
the confidence of the meeting in the wisdom and good intentions of 
Ministers, and in approbation of the scheme of allowing compensation 
to'the planters. Petitions to Parliament were agreed to, in which 
thesé sentiments were embodied. 

The Thames Police force is about to receive an addition of three 
boats and twelve officers ; so that an extra boat will be kept constantly 
rowing up and down the Pool, for the prevention of robberies and 
‘smuggling. Nine young watermen were on Friday week appointed to 
be River constables, and three surveyors have been selected from among 
the old officers of the establishment. The surveyors are in future to 
be sworn in revenue-officers, and to have Customhouse warrants. 

The inhabitants of Lambeth have for many years been most grossly 
overcharged by the collector of the King’s taxes, who has lately ab- 
sconded from his residence in the. Waterloo Road. Several of the 
parishioners suspected that they were called upon to pay more than the 
amount of the actual assessment upon their houses. An investigation 

was consequently entered upon ;:and it has been stated that. four 
hundred . different. charges can be brought against the delinquent, the 
penalties upon which amount to 45,0001. Scarcely an inhabitent has 
€scaped being thus defrauded of from ten to twenty shillings, and in 
Many cases more, annually, for very many years past. The collector 
vheld bis office. twenty yeurs; and his surcharges, during that period, 
“bave averaged 2,000/. per annum. 


Richard Cester and Edmund Smith were committed by the Lord 
Mayor, on Saturday, to Newgate, on a charge of forgery. Two men, 
‘named Joseph and Thomas Walker, who stated themselves to have 
been old accomplices in Coster’s swindling transuctions, appeared to 








fi ve evidence against him, and swore positively to his handwriting im a 
letter signed “ W. Jackson,” which contained three forged notes, sent 
in payment for goods toa Mr. Clarke of Honiton. Coster, as usual, 
was collected and impudent; he said he could produce a thousand wit- 
nesses who would swear that the signature ‘‘ W.. Jackson” was not in 


‘+ his handwriting. The Lord Mayor said, that he had no doubt he could 


procure them, and he, should give him the oppertunity by committing 
him for trial. 

Henry Byers, a noted swindler, whom the Police haye been in search 
of for more than three years, has been committed for forging checks, 
and obtaining goods and money on false pretences, from several bankers 
and tradesmen. A clerk from the house of Jones, Lloyd, and Com- 
pany said, that no fewer than seventy forged checks uttered by Byers 
had been presented to them for payment at different times. Mr. Far- 
mer, a hop-merchant in the Borough, and Mr. Place the tailor of 
Charing Cross, are among the persons whom he has defrauded. 

On Tuesday evening, Francis Dillon, the Irishman who interrupted 
Sir Robert Peel in the House ef Commons on Monday night, was ex- 
amined at the Queen Square Office. It appeared he had been an 
officer of the Irish Excise. He still laboured under the delusion that 
Earl Grey wanted to poison him, and his insanity was quite apparent. 
He said that he interrupted Sir Robert Peel, in order to complain to 
him of Earl Grey's conduct. Mr. White ordered him to be removed 
to the Workhouse of St. Margaret’s, with directions that he should be 
taken care of. 

Hannah Fuller, Charles Fuller her husband, and Penelope May, the 
latter prisoner’s mother, were charged on Wednesday, at the Marlborough 
Street Office, with having stolen large quantities of miscellaneous pro- 
perty belonging to Lady Frances Wedderburne and Mr. M‘Donald, 
landlord of the house occupied by her Ladyship, in Chesterfield Street, 
Mayfair. Mrs. May having been admitted as evidence against her son 
and his wife was removed from the bar; and deposed to having received 
at various times, from her son, articles of property consisting of cut- 
glass, books, &c., which she had pledged in the name of Forbes. Her 
son and his wife accounted to her for the possession of the articles by 
stating that they had been given to the wife by her mistress. It ap- 
peared that Hannah Fuller was housemaid to her Ladyship, and the 
prisoner's husband sometimes slept in the house. Both prisoners were 
committed. 
; The stable of a public-house called the Two Bells, opposite White- 
chapel Church, was set on fire on Thursday morning between ten and 
eleven o'clock. The landlord of the public-house complained to the 
Magistrates at Lambeth Street Office, that the fire was communicated 
to the rack and manger of his stable by the furnace of Mr. Banks, a 
sugar-refiner, who had built a large chimney in the party-wall between 
their premises. He wished to know how he should prevent a repetition 
of the accident. The reply was, that he must proceed against Mr. 
Banks by civil action, or indictment for a nuisance. The fire was soon 
put out, and no material damage done, though there was some risk of 


-the fire reaching a quantity of strong spirits which. were stored very 


near the stable. 

Mr. Maudslay, the engineer, was thrown out of ‘his gig on Wednes- 
day afternoon, while driving along the road to Woolwich. He was 
pitched upon the pavement with so’ much yiolence that his skull was 
fractured, and his right shoulder dislocated. His horse had taken fright 
at some brewers’ drays, aud becoming unmanageable, had struck the gig 
against a post. There is very little chance of Mr. Maudslay’s sur- 
viving for many days. 

An inquest was held on Tuesdey evening, at the Wellington Inn, 
University Street,.on the body of Mary Latten, the wife of a police- 
man, who was killed by taking some prussic acid which had been sent 
to her from the shop of Mr. H. Clapham, 29, Francis Street, instead 
of some medicine which had been regularly-prescribed for her. _ It ap- 
peared that John Marrell, the shopman of Mr. Clapham, who is about 
eighteen years of age, was the person who had sent the prussic acid. 


-He was very ignorant of the properties of drugs; although he had 


been recommended as qualified to make up prescriptions, by his former 
master, Mr. William Broughton, surgeon, of Leathér Lane, who had 
given him-a good character to his present employer, Mr. Clapham. 
The Jury returned a verdict of “ manslaughter” against bim: and re- 
probated both his masters, for their want of caution in employing so 
inexperienced a lad to make up medicines. 





Che Country, 


The election for North Lancashire will take place on the 12th in- 
stant. ‘There has been some talk of Mr. Hunt, and:a. Mr. Raphael of 
London, opposing Mr. Stanley ; but no serious opposition is expected. 

Captain Barrington, the son-in-law of Eark Grey, has. resigned his 
seat in Parliament-for Sunderland, under very unpleasant circum- 
stances. The Durham Chronicle says, that he has been bullied into 
giving in his resignation, by “base, unrelenting, and savage persecu- 
tion.” from the Thompsonian Cabal.” « It seems that a handbill, signed 
“ Junius,” written in disparagement of Captain. Barrington, has been 
circulated in Sunderland, and a copy of it forwarded to Lady Caroline 
Barrington. Earl Grey also appears to have been called upon to pro- 
cure the resignation of his son-in-law ; ‘and has addressed the following 
letter toa Mr. Lotherington on that subject. 

“ Downing Street, March 93, 1833... 

“Sir—I cannot say that I was surprised at the receipt of theletter signed by your- 
self and others, which reached mea few days ago; having been previously apprised 
that such a step was in contemplation. The motives which have produced it are best 
known to yourselves; but I must be permitted to remark, that I cannot see in it any 
proof either of sympathy tor the afiliction which Captain Barrington's severe but 
accidental illness hax brought upon his family, or of gratitude for my exertions m 
assisting the accomplishment of a reform to which Sunderland owes the advantage of 
being represented in Parliament. However this may be, the course which you haye 
thought proper to take leaves me without« choice ; and though the step to which I am 
thus compelled, must be painful to Captain: Barringtou’s family, and may not, perhaps, 
be unattended with danger to the of his recovery, I feel the necessity of pre- 
venting the greater and more certain evil of his being harassed and annoyed by attacks 
suchas have been lately directed againit him ; my sense of which I canuot allow myself 
to express. I shall therefore advise his resignation of a seat, of which, it seems, there 
are persons impatient to ve hima, without any regard to thase feelings whieh have 
usually been thought eutitled to some consideration under similar cireumstances. -- 

a9 “1 am, Sir, your obedient servaut, 

“ Mr, Lotherington.” 2e (Sigued) 


“Gus.” 
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sien Of the 
‘and Mahon, and declaring the election void, the inhabitants showed the 
‘interest they felt, and their pleasure that Mr. Duncombe, who is very 
‘popular there, had succeeded in ousting the Lords, by ringing of bells 
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We have seen no copy of the handbill above alltidid to, but it is 
stated to have shocked Lady Caroline excessively, and to have brought 
on her confinement rippin Her infant died, and she is herself 
very ill. It certainly would have been more discreet in Captain Bar- 
rington to have resigned spontaneously, when he found himself unable 
to attend to his Parliamentary duties. But the edhduct of his oppo- 
nents in Sunderland seems to have been most unmanly and unjustifiable. 
It should be observed, however, that the Durham Chronicle, from 


which we take our account of this affair, is evidently a strongly preju- 
diced paper. 4 ny gly pre) 


Alderman Thompson has been returned for Sunderland, in the room - 


of Captain Barrington, by a majority of eighteen votes over Mr. Bar- 
clay. The numbers at the final close of the poll were—T hompson, 

574; Barclay, 556. 
On Heys’ evening last, news having arrived at Ware of the deci- 
ertford Election Committee unseating Lords Ingestrie 


and firing of cannon. One of the cannon being overloaded, burst ; and 
some-ef the fragments striking a mah named Bangs on the leg, frac- 
tured it in a shocking manner. A boy, the son of Page, a baker in the 
town, was struck on the back of his thigh, which was broken, and the 
flesh much lacerated. 

Mr. Hope, the unsuccessful candidate for Marylebone, and likewise 
for Gloucester at the last election, again comes forward to oppose 
Captain Berkeley at the latter place. The election will commence on 
Monday next. 

A numerous and highly-respectable meeting of nearly two hundred 
gentlemen of Birmingham and its vicinity, was held last week, at Dee’s 
Royal Hotel, Birmingham, to celebrate by a public dinner the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Priestley. The Reverend John 
Corrie, President of the Birmingham Philosophical Society, was in 
the Chair. Several excellent speeches were made by the Chairman, 
and the other Dissenting ministers of Birmingham and the neighbour- 
ing towns. The great change in the feelings of the people since the 
time of the Church and King riots which drove Priestley across the 
Atlantic, was especially pointed out; and the late meeting in London, 
held for the purpose of doing honour to his scientific acquirements and 
discoveries, and which was attended by so many eminent men of 
science, was adduced as a gratifying proof of the increasing liberality 
of the age. The memory of Priestley was drunk in silence; and Mr. 
Joseph Parkes, in returning thanks, paid a just and warm tribute to 
his virtues as a public and private man. He said that 

The purity of Dr. Priestley’s personal character and his private virtues were never 
even questioned by a virulent press, or the tongue of slander. He was indebted to his 
own single exertions, unaided by factitious circumstances of birth and fortune, for his 
distimguished literary eminence and scientific reputation. To use the language of the 
Roman, Dr. Priestley was “ born of himself,” and could boast no Aristocratic lineage— 
he was essentially a self-educated man, who had derived no advantages from academical 
education. His own zealous love of trath and science raised him to celebrity. Mr. 
Corrie, and the recent meeting of the first men of science in London, had done ample 
justice to his promotion of science and philosophy. Mr, Parkes would not involve the 
unanimity of the meeting by any ill-timed or illiberal allusion to Dr. Priestley's parti- 
cular political or religious opinions; but it was due to that illustrious man to say, that 
truth was the great and single object of all his intellectual exert ions—that the freedom 
of discussion and opiniou which he claimed for himself he desired to extend to all man- 
kind—and that he boldly maintained civil and religious liberty,in the most unrestricted 
sense, to be the right of all men in all countries.. The war of opinion which burst out 
on the first French Revolution involved the characters of many great public men in 
temporary prejudice and persecution, but, the political opinions of Dr. Priestley were 
now the practical views of the present generation ; and to him was especially due the 
merit of exciting public attention to the injustice of the civil disabilities of the Protes- 
tant Dissenters, now so happily erased from the Statute-book of England. 

The memory of the Reverend Robert Hall was drank in the course 
of the evening; and the Reverend Mr. Berry, who spoke to the toast, 
as a friend of Mr. Hall, related the following anecdote of that eminent 
man. 

“ Travelling with the venerable and learned Andrew Fuller, ina coach from Bristol 
to London, the conversation turned on political topics, Mr. Hall was told that there 
was a probability of speedily obtaining a Reformed Parliament; on which he said, 
‘Sir, I should think nothing of walking a thousand miles barefoot, to be beheaded at 
the end of my journey, if so desirable an end could be accomplished.’ (Cheers.) To 
which Mr. Fuller humorously replied, ‘I think, brother Hall, you would walk mighty 
slow.’ ”’ (Laughter and cheers.) : 

The meeting, which terminated at.a late hour, is represented by the 
Birmingham Journal to have been unusually interesting-and agreeable. 

Mr. Lieffman, of the respectable firm of Lieffman and Schwabe, 
-calico-printers in Manchester, killed himself on Friday week, by swal- 
lowing a quantity of laudanum. He .was a fine young man, about 
‘thirty-two years of age, and was. related to Mr. Rothschild.. No rea- 
son has been discovered for the act; but it has been conjectured that a 
‘Tecent quarrel and turn-out of his workmen had disordered his 
intellects. 

A lad about seventeen years of age, son of Mr. Hayward, a shop- 
keeper, of Moretonhampstead, has laboured for some time: past under 
a disease of the eyes, to relieve which an issue had been made in his 
neck. <A girl,about fifteen years of age, had been accustomed to dress 
sit; and was doing’so on Sunday week, in the kitchen of the house. 

When she had finished the operation, she observed to the lad Hayward, 
“What wry faces you make up while I am dressing your issue ;” at the 
same time imitating him. To this he replied, in a surly tone, ‘ If you 
mock me again, I am d—d if I don’t shoot. you.” The girl repeated 
her mimickry; when he instantly teok a loaded pistol from his pocket, 
and shot her. The ball entered the poor girl’s head at the corner of 


the eye, and lodged in the back part of the skull; she lay in great agony: 
e 


for some hours, when death. put a period to her- sufferings. . Th 
scoundrel. was permitted to. be.at large on the Sunday and Monday, not 
having been taken-up ‘until Tuesday; wher a Coroner’s Inquest was 
‘held“on the body of the, unfortunate girl, ty Mr. Gribble, of Ash- 
burton; and’the Jiiry, after an investigation of four hours, returned a 
‘verdict of “ Manslaughter.” He was accordingly committed to Devon 
County Gaot on Wednesday ; whence he has since been liberated under 
‘a bail of 1,0001., in two sureties of 5001. each.— Western Luminary. 
{If the circumstances are correctly given in this account, there never 
was a clearer case of murder. The young ruffian certainly ought not 
‘to he suffered to go at large.] ' 
Silvester Wilkins was executed at Dorchester, on Saturday last, pur- 
suant to his sentence, for setting fire to a combing-shop at Bridport. 


7 
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A man named ‘Thomas Bennett, and a woman named Elizabeth 
Trotman, have been apprehended, on the charge of having robbed 
Lord De Roos’s house at Brighton of plate and jewellery to a large 
amount on the 1ith March. They are also suspected of being concerred 
in two other robberies at Brighton, one in the house of Mrs. Smith, Royal 
Crescent, on the 19th of November last: and another in Mr. Wik 
liam Vernon's house, 4, Portland Terrace, on the 19th March. They 
were examined at Brighton on Saturday, and remanded. 

Five men, named Greenhalsh, Lawton, Parkinson, Garnett, end 
Morbey, were tried at the late Lancaster Assizes, for a riot at 
Clitheroe, upon the occasion of Mr. Irving's electionering entrance 
into that town on the 3lst of July last. The Magistrates of Clitheroe 
were the prosecutors. Sergeant Jones was leading counsel for the 
prosecution, and Mr. Pollock for the defence. ‘The trial oe- 
cupied two days. A great many Witnesses were called, who gaye an 
account of the rioting of the populace, and the entrance of the military. 
All the defendants were acquitted. Baron Gurney, the Judge, said, 
that .« he trusted the verdict would be properly received, and not be 
productive of any excesses: he hoped it would have a good effect.” 
The people were highly gratified by this result, but behaved in a very 
orderly manner. 

Lord Henry Beauclerk of the 87th, and Mr. Charles Miles of the 
89th Regiment, were fined at Plymouth, on Wednesday, the first 107. 
and the second Sl. for assaulting two persons named Palmer and Phil- 
lips, on Tuesday night. These two gallant officers were in eompany 
with four others when the assault complained of was committed. It 
appears to have been what is called a lark. The brave defenders of their 
country all ran away upon the approach of a Mr. Rundle, a townsman 
of Plymouth. 

A convict named James Harding escaped from Brecon jail on Sun- 
day last. He broke through several walls between his cell and the 
court-yard ; and having previously cut his blanket into slips and formed 
them into a line of sufficient length, he threw it over the boundary wall 
by which he ascended,’ and, assisted by some accomplices outside, got 
safely away. 

A man named Gibletts, a confidential clerk in the bank of Reeves 
and Company, of Wells, in Somersetshire, has been detected in rob- 
bing his employers to a considerable extent. He is also accused of 
forging indorsements, and has been committed to take his trial on both 
charges. 
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IRELAND. 


Lord Downes was elected 'a representative Peer of Ireland, in the 
room of the late Marquis of Conyngham, on the 29th March. His 
opponent was Viscount Lismore. The numbers were—for Lord 
Downes, 76; for Viscount Lismore, 31 :. majority, 45. The Orange- 
Tory party appear to have been the supporters of Lord Downes. 

At the Quarter-sessions, held at Rathkeale, county of Limerick, on 
Monday last, many persons appeared to defend actions brought against 
them by the Government, to recover arrears of tithe due to the Re- 
verend Mr. Herbert, Vicar.of Ulloe, in the county of Limerick. Mr. 
Herbert had returned the names of the defaulters to the Government, 
and received two thirds of the arrears out of the Consolidated Fund. 
When the trials came cn, the defendants, to the astonishment of the 
Crown Solicitors, produced receipts for the arrears which they were pro- 
ceeded against for not having oni signed by “ J. Mulquaine, Receiver 
for the Vicar,” dated 19th December 1832. All -further proceedings 
of course were abandoned; but the defendants, some of whom bad 
travelled between thirty und forty miles to. attend. the trial, were re- 
fused their expenses. Their cases are, however, to be laid before the 
Attorney-General. Mr. Herbert, it is suspected, is only one of many 
country parsons who will turn out to be Government defaulters when 
their accounts ate wound up. Will the Coercion Bill reach this ras- 
cality? We believe not. 





SCOTLAND. 


The Lord Advocate’s bill for the reform of the Scotch Burghs does 
not seem to have given universal satisfaction to his fellow-countrymen. 
A meeting has been held at Dumfries, at which resolutions were passed 
declaring that the burgh franchise ought to be vested in burgesses and 
freemen of trades resident within the royalty, who shall have been ad- 
mitted to the freedom previous to the passing of the act, and house- 
holders within the. royalty occupying houses of not less than 3/. rent. 
By Mr. Jeffrey's bill, residence in a 10/. house, the same qualification 
which is required to entitle aman to vote for members of Parliament, is 
necessary to give the right of voting for burgh ‘officers. ‘It was con- 
tended at the Dumfries meeting, that the right of suffrage should be 
enjoyed by those who paid ‘taxes—that this-was the principle on which 
some English towns were excluded from the privilege of returning 
members under the Reform Bill, and on which sonie*acquired that pri- 
vilege. A respectable constituency, it was said, would be obtained by 
admitting the residents in 8i. houses and upwards to the burgh ‘franchise. 

The subject of Poor-laws for Ireland was also discussed at tlie same 
meeting. ‘This, we believe, is the. first: public meeting—at least it is 
the first whose proceedings have been forwarded ‘tb us—which has been 
called for that purpose. The Scotch suffer very much from the in- 
roads of Irish paupers, and we are glad to see that they are bestirring 
themselves to obtain relief alike for themselves’and for their neigh- 
bours. The people of England would do well to follow the example 
thus set them by-the spirited inhabitants of Dumffies, They may 
depend upon it, that a vigorous and united effort will be required to 
shake off the burden, now. imposed upon them, of supporting the Irish 
poor as well as their. own. . It: is-no argument against ‘the ihtroduction 
of Poor-laws into Ireland, that they are badly administered in some 
parts of England: in other parts they are well administered, and no 
one dreams of introducing our system without amendment into the 
sister isle. : 2 

The resolutions on both these subjects appear in our advertising 
columns. Mr. Douglas, the able editor of an excellent new paper 
called the Dumfries Times, took the lead in the proceedings, which 
appear to have been very creditably conducted. 
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i THE REVENUE. . 
Abstract of the Net. Produce. of the.Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 
Quarters ended 5th April 1832 and 5th April 1833; showing the Increase 
or Decrease on each head thereof. 















































Years ended 5th April. 
% 1832. 1833. Increase. Decrease, 
£ £& £ ‘ £& 
Customs.......+. reeet rer «| 15,084,207 15,516,254 432,047 ee 
DIOS ss ioc eee levedevis 14,602,488 | 14,623,576 21,088 Ss 
Stamps...... eroscevsccceeeee| 6,622,238 6,433,268 oe 188,970 
, | re ey Serer 5,003,855 15,443 “% 
Post-office ........ eoseee-} 1,400,006 1,321,000 i 79,006 
Miscellaneous...s..ssee+se0ee 39 69,190 2,799 ‘is 
Total Ordinary Revenue...} 42,763,742 | 42,967,143 471,377 267,976 
Imprest and other Monies, in- 
uding Repayments of Ad- - 
vances for Public Works .... 292,788 319,776 26,988 ‘ 
Total Income,,.,} 43,056,530 | 43,286,919 498,365 267,976 
Deduct Decrease....... 267,976 ee 
Increase on the Year... 230,389 
Quarters ended 5th April. 
1832. 1833, Increase. Decrease, 
& £ & £ 
Customs..... peeseneerescces| shOU,Cle 3,417,250 90 43,628 
Excise....... 2,634,220 2,600,575 ee 33,645 
Stamps.. 1,666,114 1,584,038 oe 82,076 
Taxes ....... © Cveerececcccs 449,593 509,563 59,970 ée 
Post-Office. ...ccccccscccscecss 348,000 346,000 as 2,000 
Miscellaneous, ......++. ee OF 7,141 16,478 9,337 e 
Total Ordinary Revenue...| 8,565,946 8,473,904 69,307 161,349 
Imprest and other Monies, in- 
cluding Repayments of Ad- ip 
vances for Public Works ..., 77,742 77,364 eo 
Total Income....} 3,643,688 8,551,268 69,307 161,727 
Deduct Increase ....... ee 69,307 
Decrease on the Quarter. . és 92,420 











Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters 
ended 5th April 1832 and 1833. 


Quarters ended April 5. 
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INCOME, 
£ 
Customs,.... 3,460,878 
Excise... 2,634,219 
Stamps. ....cecsecccsceccccscccssnseseesesseseesrssecigs 1,653,827 
Taxes... 449,593 
Post-office ....+...eees eecccevece 348,000 346,000 
Miscellancous......-0+s0008 38,174 31,999 
8,584,687 | 8,087,646 
Tontine Money. ....+..seseeeses Coc ceererereersseeressees oe +e 
To Cash brought to this Account to replace the like Sum 
issued, or to be issued out of the Consolidated Fund in ieee 
Treland for Supply and other Services. .......++++.+. re 482,930 456,805 
To Cash brought to this Account from the Civil List, Sup- 
Plies, KC. eo. ees erceerenevoverecerseserrererceesseoeees 
9,067,617 | 8,544,451 
Quarters ended April 5, 
832. 1833. 
CHARGE. 
£ £ 
Permanent Debt .....e+..ee0.0- 3,825,650 | 3,817,668 
Terminable Annuities, .......ccssecresccccccccesserseses 1,251,231 1,270,870 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the x 
Consolidated Fund .......0cceceerceseceerserseeesouses 19,264 12,475 
Sinking Fund. ......sesseseeereeecerseeseeeeeseereeeees ee 153,689 
TIE pln «0.0.0.0 v:s\0.0,0 00 bo 4.men0 900.602 us TETeT TT reer irey 127,500 127,500 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund, including Civil 
Government Services, formerly paid out of the Civil List, 
or the Hereditary Revenues of the Crowm ...-.+eeeesseees 159,055 267,798 
Total Charge..... POT IT ETT Ire 5,382,700 | 5,650,000 
Surplus........ Toeeeetee TELS CTH REXE 3,684,917 2,894,451 
9,067,617 8,544,451 
Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the Quarter ended, and paid off out of the 
growing produce of that Fund for the Quarter ended 5th 
TY. at Ses a Fe Sl ocohevacts th 4,701,137 
Amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th April 1833, in part of 
the Sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated 
Fund, for Supply Services ...... doin. intiatee Pa ape PER 2,475,968 ae 
The Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th 
April 1833 ......... eed adieods ee Geer 2,894,451 418,483 
The probable Amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet] ————— 
the charge on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th —_———_ 
April 1833 ...ccvcvcevsecceresecseres rere trie ere 4,289,654 
HMliscellancoug. 


Mr. Wickham, the Private Secretary of Lord Althorp, has been no- 
minated one of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the present mode of 
collecting the revenue derived from Excise. The other Commis- 
sioners are Sir H. Parnell and Mr. H. Berens. 

Lieutenant Drummond, the Engineer officer who was employed to 
mark the boundaries under the Reform Bill, succeeds Mr. Wickham 
as Private Secretary to Lord Althorp. 

Mr. J. Lefevre is appointed Under Secretary of the Colonies in the 
room of Lord Howick. 

The receipt stamp duties for 1832 amounted to 23,932/. 9s. 11d. on 
twopenny stamps ; 28,359/. 7s. 1d. on threepenny ; 38,324/. 13s. 3d. on 
sixpenny ; and 49,485/. 16s. on shilling stamps ; a total of 145,2000. Os. 3d. 

he subscription for the Irish Clergy already exceeds 40,0002. 

By a printed list, just published, it appears that nearly six thousand 

individuals have passed their examination at Apothecaries’ Hall since 
the Ist August 1815. 
An important association is forming at this moment, having for its 
ject to hasten the emancipation of the Jews in all parts of the globe. 
e association is to be divided into committees, and composed of citi- 
zens of all nations. 

Upwards of 60,000/. have been lost during the present season by the 
m™ nts in the import of oranges into London only. t year there 
‘was a circumscribed importation, and they were consequently high in 


ob 
T 





price. This occasioned extensive speculations, by which oranges have 
been a drug upon the market. 

A sinecure Clerkship of the Privy Seal has become vacant by the 
death of Colonel Fane. The Colonel was the nephew of the Earl of 
Westmoreland, and member for Lyme Regis during the period of its 
rottenness; as soon as it was enfranchised by the Reform Bill, the 
Colonel retired from the representation, to make way for a Liberal. 





THE ARMY. 

War-Orrice, April 2.—Memorandum—The half-pay of the undermentioned Officers 
has been cancelled from the lst instant, inclusive, they having accepted a commuted 
allowance for their commissions—Lieut. R, Wallace, half-pay 5th Foot; Ensign T. 
Evanson, retired fall-pay 5th Royal Veteran Battalion; Lieut. H. J. Brownrigg, half- 
pay unattached; Cornet R. Coleman, half-pay 29d Light Dragoons; Lieut. M. Hand- 
cock, half-pay 89th Foot; Ensign M. Stewart, half-pay 91st Foot; Lieut. J, B. French, 
half-pay 9th Light Dragoons; Ensign G. Smith, half-pay 38th Foot; Lieut, J. Ready, 
half-pay 34th Foot; Lieut. W. Lemonius, half-pay York Light Infantry Volunteers: 
Lieut. J. R. Griffiths, half-pay 52d Foot; Assist.-Surg. W. B. Clements, half-pay 9th 
Foot ; Ensign J. M‘Intosh, half-pay 76th Foot; Assist.-Surg. G. Portelli, half-pay 10th 
Foot; Capt. A. W. L. Von Schlutter, half-pay Ist Line Battalion King’s German Le- 
gion; Lieut. J, Wittmer, half-pay De Meuron’s Regt. Lieut. J. K. Taylor, of the 16th 
Foot, has also been allowed to retire from the service, on lst instant, receiving a come 
mutation for his commission, 

Aprit 6.—7th Regt. of Light Dragoons—Major C. J. Hill to be Lieut.-Col, by pur- 
chase, vice Sir J. J. Fraser, who retires; Capt. J. J. Whyte to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Hill; Lieut. D. Russell to be Capt. by purchase, viee Whyte ; Cornet R.G. Lumley 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Russell; W. Grassett, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Lumley. 9th Light Dragoons—Cornet H. A. Whatman to be Lieut, by purchase, 
vice Meiklam, who retires ; T, Porter, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Whatman, 
10th Light Dragoons—Major Lord T, Cecil to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Gore. 
who retires; Capt. J.C. Wallington to be Major, by purchase, vice Lord T. Cecil; 
Lieut. Hon, W. H. Beresford tobe Capt. by purchase, vice Wallington ; Cornet E, D.C, 
Hilliard to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Beresford; C. Wombwell, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Hilliard. 15th Light Dragoons—Capt. C. Philipps to be Major, by 
purchase, vice Buckley, who retires; Lieut. A. F, Blyth to ‘be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Philipps. 16th Light Dragoons—Lieut. W. Hilton to be Capt, without purchase, vice 
M‘Couchey. deceased; Cornet W, Webster to be Lieut. vice Hilton; Cornet E, W, 
Shewell, from half-pay, |}9th Light Dragoons, to be Cornet, vice Webster. Lith Regt. 
of Foot—Ensign T. H. Nembhard to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gardiner, prometed in 
the Ist West India Regt.; J. W. Baird, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Nemb- 
hard. 15th Foot—Capt. J. R. Brunker, from 91st Foot, to be Capt. vice Yarborough, 
who exchanges. 17th Foot—Ensign C. Miller to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Henry 
promoted; L. C. Bourchier, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Miller, 24th Foot— 
Lieut. H, Paynter, from the 56th Foot, to be Lieut. vice W. G. Hughes, who retires on 
half-pay, 9th Foot. 27th Foot—Capt. R. Stanford, from half-pay Unattached, to be 
Capt. vice R. Handcock, who exchanges. 32d Foot—Capt. C. Smith, from the 93d 
Foot, to be Capt. vice I. C. Crawford, who retires upon hali-pay, as Sub-Inspector of 
Militia. 35th Foot—Lieut. J. Gordon to be Capt. by purchase, vice Greville, who re- 
tires; Ensign T, Plunkett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gordon; F. B. Carmichael, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Plunkett. 40th Foot—Capt. S. W. Mayne, from 
half-pay, 27th Foot, to be Capt. vice Richardson, appointed to the 83d Foot. 43d Foot 
—Eus. H. W. Paget, from the 95th Foot, to be Ens. vice Grey, promoted. 47th Foot— 
Capt. A, Webber, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice G.S. Byng, who exchanges, 
53a Foot—Capt. J. Moore, from the 58th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice A. M. Dawe, who 
retires upon half-pay, 56th Foot—Lieut. W. Telford, from half-pay 9th Foot, to be 
Lieut, vice Paynter, appointed to the 24th Foot. 58th Foot—Capt. H. Caulfield, from 
the 83d Foot, to be Capt. vice Moore, appointed Paymaster of the 53d Foot. 63d Foot 
—Ensign D. H. Macleod to be Lieut. without purchase. 67th Foot—Capt. G. Mus- 
grave, from half-pay Unattached, tu be Capt. vice J. Davis, who exchanges. 82d Foot— 
Brevet Major A. J. Callander, from half-pay 98th Foot, to be Capt. vice Latham, who 
retires, 83d Foot—Capt. J. Richardson, from 40th Foot, to be Capt. vice Caulfield, 
appointed to the 58th Foot. 91st Foot—Capt. C. C. Yarborough, from 15th Foot, to be 
Capt. vice Brunker, who exchanges, 93d Foot—Capt. R. C. Smyth, frem half-pay as 
Sub-Inspector of Militia, to be Capt. vice Smyth, appointed to the 32d Foot. 94th Foot 
—Ensign R. Aldworth to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cuninghame, who retires; H.M. 
Cuninghame, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Aldworth. {%S5th Foot—To be En- 
signs by purchase—A. T, Heyland, Gent. vice Whiting, promoted; D. E. M’Kirdy, 
Gent. vice Paget, appointed to the 43d Foot. 1st West India Regt.—Lieut. R. Gardiner, 
from llth Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hay, who retires, 


THE CURRENCY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 

Srr—I am much surprised and concerned at the very objectionable spirit 
shown in canvassing the opinions of those who are favourable to a depreciation 
of the existing money standard, to a re-issue of one pound notes, and to the in- 
troduction of other mediums besides gold for paying off bank-notes. 

Some of the public journals are to be sure only labouring in their usual voca- 
tion, in substituting violence and abuse for fair and calm discussion. The 
Times, for instance, has so often disgraced itself by injustice and coarse language 
that there is nothing unusual in its present articles on the Currency question. 
Witness its sneers at Reformers up to the hour the Duke of WeLiincTon 
quitted office—its abuse of the Belgians for throwing off the yoke of Holland— 
its attack on the French liberals for not confiding in that arch imposter Louis 
Puitie—and the delight with which it joined in the cowardly hunting-down of 
poor CoLurns. 

A glance at the history of the Zimes will, I say, dispel all wonder at its pre- 
sent conduct; and will also enable us to predict (which I distinctly do), that 
in the course of a short time—say three years at farthest—the Times will be 
found among the advocates of those very opinions on the Currency, which it 
now so bitterly attacks. 

It is justly, however, a subject of surprise that other papers, which are 
generally distinguished by a fair and courteous demeanour, should treat opinions 
pe: iti by such men as Mr. Tuomas Arrwoop, as if they necessarily pro- 
ceeded from corrupt and dishonest motives. 

Mr. Arrwoon, and many of those who agree in his views of the currence 
question, need yield to none in the zeal, talent, and single-heartedness, wit 
which they have hitherto maintained the cause of public right, of justice, and 
morality; and they may, without presumption, assume an equality in intelli- 
gence and virtue with those who in the present question attack: their doctrines. 
Such being the case, the currencymen, as they are iv: , t d 
to a calm and gentlemanly examination of their views. ‘| 
and for this only I plead. 

One Smperiant fact, which ought to give great weight to Mr. Arrwoop’s 
opinions, has not, I think, been pointed out: d refer to his standing forward in 
the. year 1819, and foretelling, in the clearest and strongest terms, the con- 
sequences of Mr. Prrt’s Bill, if it become law. Few of those even who are 
now abusing Mr. Arrwoop, and assuming superior wisdom, venture neverthe- 
less to assert that Prrt’s Bill has not, in fact, been most disastrous in its 
results. But have they candour enough to state that, while they were igno- 
rantly cheering on Mr. Pret and his majorities, Mr. Arrwoop had the superior 
discernment to foresee the calamities that would ensue ? 

I would not wish to be thought the determined advocate of all that Mr. 
Arrwoop has adyanced on the subject of the currency,—for with his state- 
ments of the national ruin to nah Mr. Prev’s Bill has led, I cannot agree. 
That the injury done was immense; that it stopped the country in its progress- 
to wealth and happiness, notwithstanding the happy change from war to peace ; 
that thousands and tens of thousands of people are now suffering from want, 
who, but for his measure, would at this moment have been thriving, contented, 
and happy, I at once admit. But that the property of the country has not only 
not increased, but has positively become less, and that too to such a degree that 
the majority of us are absolutely in a state of insolvency, I cannot agree ;— 
external appearances do not warrant the belief—and no evidence of any kind 
has been brought forward sufficient to drive us to so terrible a conclusion. 
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As might be expected of a man whose mind has dwelt with ernest and almost 
exclusive attention on. one grand subject, Mr. Arrwoop does not, I think, give 
due weight to other causes in operation besides the change in the pyr pt 
some of these causes acting to the injury, and others te the benefit of the 
country. Among the former the most pressing are, perhaps, the existence of 
heavy taxes on industry and the necessaries of life; the law of primogeniture ; 
monopolies and other obstacles to free trade ; and the abuse of the poor-laws. 

These causes of evil have, it must be admitted, had a powerful influence in 
keeping the country in its present state of depression; and they should not be 
lost sight of till they cease to exist. 

To return to our immediate subject. Much misunderstanding has been oc- 
casioned, and perhaps some of the treatment complained of, has been caused by 
the want of a plain statement of the creed of the currency men, or papyrites, 
as they have been lately termed. If, Mr. Editor, you will favour me with the 
necessary room in your columns, I will endeavour to give such a statement ; and 
as I have, for a considerable time, been intimately acquainted with some of the 
leading supporters of a free trade in money, I think I may safely affirm, that 
there will not be found any material difference between the principles which I 
am about to lay down, to those entertained by the generality of the school. 

1. In the year 1797, and for some years previously, bank-notes were ex- 
changeable, on demand, for gold, at the rate of 3. 17s. 103d. per ounce; in 
other words, about a quarter of an ounce of gold could be demanded for a one 
pound note. 3 

2. Inthe year 1797, the Bank Restriction Act was passed; by which Bank 
of England notes became, to all intents,and purposes, legal tenders, and the Bank 
was authorized to refuse payment for them in gold. : 

3. Gold, which was in great demand at the time of the passing of the Re- 
striction Act, and which, up to that time, was in general circulation as money, 
gradually fell off in demand, after the passing of that act, and (as a circulating 
medium ) in a short time, went almost entirely out of use. 

4. Gold, which, like every other commodity, is cheap or dear in the propor- 
tion of the supply to the demand, now necessarily became cheaper in conse- 
quence of a large quantity of gold being withdrawn from circulation as money, 
and thrown into the general market. 

5. Gold did, in reality, become cheaper; the same quantity of gold (as an 
ounce, for example) no longer procuring so large a quantity of other commodi- 
ties as it had formerly done. In exchange for corn, for instance, an ounce of 
gold had, during the ten years ending in 1792, exchanged, on an average, for 
thirteen bushels of wheat ; whereas, in the ten years ending with 1812, an ounce 
of gold exchanged, on an average, for only nine bushels of wheat. ‘ 

| For further evidence on this subject, see Young’s Inquiry into the Rise of 
Prices in Europe. | ‘ ; 

6. The cheapening of gold was so considerable, that notwithstanding the 
discredit which was for a time cast on the paper currency by the passing of the 
Bank Restriction Act, and notwithstanding the increase which took place in 
the issues of paper money, the value of paper money as compared with gold 
scarcely fell at all for several years; the price of gold not rising above an average 
of 4/. per ounce (instead of 3. 17s. 10}d., the previous price) during the eight 
years following the year of the Restriction Act. 

7. From the facts stated, it appears (and such was the real case) that gold 
and paper money both sank in value after the passing of the Restriction Act ; 
all other kinds of property, whether food, clothing, land, houses, labour, &c., 
being paid for in greater quantities than heretofore. 

[ To be continued. | 
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“ An Original Subscriber” may rely on the defect he points out being remedied next 
week, The omissions have been accidental, but unavoidable. ; 

The Letter of our fair Correspondent, on Cosser?’s whimsies regarding the Jews, in 
our next Number. 

“A native of Edinburgh” may rest assured we kuow all about the Whigs of the 
Scottish Athens, their sayings and doings. . We shall attend to them by and by. 
In the mean tit, he may read a very just account of the party, in the April Num- 
ber of Tait's Magazine. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Niet. 
Some sensation has been excited by a report that the Duke of 
Or.eEans is about to visit this country. 'TALLEYRAND has been send- 
ing round to-day to various places to learn whether any certain infor- 
mation had been received on the subject. It would appear from this, 
that TaLLe: Np is not quite easy as to the object of the Duke’s 
journey. 








An express has arrived from Paris; and it is said that it brings an 
account, by telegraph from Bayonne, of an arrangement between 
Sarrorius and Don Prepro. No such information, however, has 
been received by the French Ambassador, or at the Foreign Office ; and 
there is reason to doubt the truth of the report. 

Upwards of 50,0007. was sent out to Don Micvet by the Nassau, 
and another remittance of still larger amount will follow in a few days. 
Don Pepro has also been trying to raise more money here, but he has 
not been so successful as MicvueEt. 


The new Board of Inquiry into the Excise will commence their la- 
bours in the course of a few days. _ It is not yet settled whether they 
will sit in the City or at the West End of the town. 


yn delivered his inaugural address on the 4th of 
Fy \ ple of the United States of his anxict) 
to preserve tli of the Local Governments untouched ; 
but at the same t decl.ies his conviction that it is of incalculable 
importance to. the welfare of the country that the Union should be 
preserved, and the General Government supported. He reminds them 
that their independence would never have been achieved but - united 
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exertions, and predicts that military despotism will speedily follow the | 


dissolution of the Federal Union. 


We rejoice to find that the electors of Dundee are of our opinion 
respecting the choice of a representative to succeed the late Mr. 
Kintocu. Almost immediately upon the arrival of the news of that 
gentleman’s death, a great public meeting, called by the Chief Magis- 
trate, Provost Linpsay, was held; at which it was unanimously 
resolved to invite Sir Henry PARNELL to stand for the representation 
of the borough. Five hundred electors signed the requisition in the 
course of afew hours. Sir Henry has left town for Dundee; and 
as every other person who had local or other pretensions, at once waived 

- them in his favour, he will be triumphantly returned, to. the honour 
and satisfaction of all parties in Dundee, and, we are sure, to the ad- 
vantage of ‘the country. 





The Times report of the thanksgiving-speech delivered by Sir. Joun 





Hosznovuse on Thursday to the electors of Westminster, has the fol- 
lowing passage—- 

“ That unopposed election he took to be peculiarly gratifying, not only to him per - 
sonally, but to that Government of which he formed a part. (Cheers and groans.) He 
was glad to find that there, in Westminster, the jirst deeds of that Government were now 
brought to the test, and that its conduct had been approved of. (Some cries of “ No, no.”) 
He would say ‘ Yes, yes’—that its conduct had been approved uf by the great and enlight 
ened body of the electors of Westminster—by those who were as fit to pronounce a judg- 
ment upon it as any portion of the People of England.” 

The electors, then, according to Sir Joun Hoxuovse, intended to 
testify their approbation of the conduct of Ministers, by again choosing 
him for their representative in Parliament. The Times, however, sees 
the matter in a different light; affirming that he has been elected in 
spite not in consequence of his holding office under Earl Grey ; and re- 
garding it as beyond measure creditable to him, that even his connexion 
with Ministers has not been able to sink him. This opinion is ex- 
pressed in the following very plain terms, in a conspicuous part of the 
same Number of the Times which contains the report of the election — 

“ The Westminster electors yesterday exhibited their good sense and sound priuciple 
by again choosing Sir John Hobhouse for their representative. He is a straightforward 
manly fellow, and deserves support. But, much as we admire the conduct of the 
electors, we must do justice to the elected, and state, that he does not owe his reelection 
to any assistance from the Government, but to his own vigour and integrity, and to the 
correct appreciation of his character by his constituents. The Government have been 
beaten in London, Sunderland, Cumberland—in fact, in almost every place where a contest 
has arisen-since the Reform Bill; during which period Sir John Hobhouse has twice 
fought their battle in Westminster, and twice triumphed. Ministers owe a great deal 
more to this gentleman than he owes to them. But our principal reason for noticing 
this subject is ro wARN THE MinistERS. The People of England are not ungrateful, 
and are anxious to support them against the vile Tory faction. The Reformed House 
of Commons supports them from the same motives. Yet, such is their want of tact and 
want of energy, that with more means of successful maintenance of their position than 
any Ministry on record, they are almost always on the brink of ruin.” 

This looks rather ominous. The Times rarely puts forth such 
leaders as this, without having first felt the public pulse, and perhaps 
ascertained the real state of affairs in the Cabinet. So the Ministry 
are * almost always on the brink of ruin,” owing to “ their want of 
tactand energy!” This is an unkind cut from a stanch supporter. 

INTRIGUES AT THE INDIA HOUSE. 
Tue Directors of the East India Company and their partisans are at the 
present moment busily intriguing to defeat the Ministerial plan for the 
future government of India and the settlement of the India question; and 
it is not difficult to see that the maintenance of their power and patronage 
is the sole motive of these worthies. In fact, the interests of the Directors 
and their friends, and the interests of the great mass of the proprietors, are 
wholly separate and distinct,—a matter which can be clearly shownin a 
very few words. Patronage is the grand object with Directors, and the crea- 
tures of Directors, and the value of the Stock the sole .object-of the great 
body of Proprietors... The total Stock is six millions sterling; the total 





number of Directors, including the six whe go out yearly by rotation, 


thirty ; and the total number of Proprietors, in round numbers, 2,700. Out 
of the thirty Directors there are but four individuals who have more than évo 
votes. There are twelve who have no more than 2,000/. of Stock,—that is, no 
more than the amount which is barely sufficient to place them in a situation to 
enjoy power and patronage. Two thousand pounds of Stock qualify for a Di- 
rector ; but it requires three thousand to give two votes,*siz thousand to give 
three votes, and ten thousand to give four votes. With this explanation, the 
total property of the thirty Directors is short of a hundred thousand pounds, or 
less than one-sixtieth part of the capital Stock. But for the accident of two 
wealthy individuals, the late proprietors of Old Sarum, holding for themselves 
alone no less than 20,000/. of this, the interest of the Directors would little 
have exceeded one-seventy-fifth part of the whole. As it is, the interest of each 
Director in the concern is, in round numbers, but 3,300. The patronage is 
indeed a very different matter. Each of twenty-two Directors in office, has a 
patronage worth, in money or money’s worth, 25,0002. per annum; and each of 
the two chairs has a double patronage, or 50,0007. a piece. Moreover, the body 
of the Directors are enabled to spare two Directors’ shares, or 50,000. worth, 
to the Treasury ; and an obliging President of the India Board never fails to re- 
ceive it. We have here a yearly patronage of nearly 700,000/. ; a thing worth 
intriguing and scrambling for in these hard times. But this is the Indian pa- 
tronage only, or the nominations to Indian appointments. The Home patronage 
is still more valuable; and when we state that, exclusive of the shipping and 
tradesmen, the salaries of offices at the India House alone amount to nearly half 
a million a year, the reader will be enabled to form some notion of it. 

Now as to the Proprietors. “‘Vith the exception of a favoured few about the 
purlieus of the India House, the Proprietors of India Stock have no more a 
voice in the government or patronage of India than the holders of Three per 
Cent. Consols. In this respect the holders of the 100,0002. worth are every 
thing, and the holders of the jive millions nine hundred thousand absolutely 
nothing ! 

The very day that the proposition of Government was made known, the India 
Stock rose from 208 to 223. Nay more, within the last six months, it has risen 
from 199, and with a steadiness and rapidity unparalleled in any other stock ; 

1ot be forgotten, corresponds with the period of the secret 
f the Government plan to the Directors. In short, the propo- 
sition of the Government has raised the value of India Stock by some 18 per 
cent.,—a matter quite conclusive as far as the interests of the Proprietors is 
concerned. But, at the India House, the matter may, notwithstanding, be de- 
termined contrary to the dictates of common sense, and it is easy to see how this 
may be brought about. The proprietors amount to 2,700, spread over the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, and the Continent of Europe. About 2,200 of them 
are entitled to vote; and of these 400 are women or infants. None can vote by 
proxy or by a signed list, but all must vote in person. The room in which the 
Proprietors meet will not hold 400 persons, or but one-seventh part of the Pro- 
prietors. The House list—that is to say, the India House clerks and tradesmen— 
amount to 200, or half this number; and with the aid of old Indians and India 
agents, of course, it is not difficult under such circumstances to pack a majority. 
By a show of hands, the proposition 0° the Government might in this way be 
rejected by one-tenth or one-twelfth pait of the Proprietors. Even if.a ballot 
were demanded, what with absentees, infants who cannot ballot, women who 
will not ballot, and clerks, tradesmen, and India agents, who will ballot intre- 
pidly, it will be no very difficult matter for ‘honourable Directors” to procure 
the rejection of the Government proposal. 

What will be the consequence? In all likelihood the Stock will immediately 

fall to 208, as it was before the 25th of March, the day the Government com- 
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munication was made to the Proprietors, or with great obstinacy on the part of , 


the Proprietors to below 200. " Thén the Proprietors will take alarm. They 
will throw the Directors overboard. They will ery peccavi to the India Board. 
The India Board (probably giving them a kick or two more, and at all events 
reading them a lecture) will pardon them ; and the Stock will rise, first to some 
230, and in no long time,“to not probably less than 250. We judge here from 
this broad and obvious fact, that the security is the Indian revenue with a gua- 
rantee furid in-England; the interest payable in England, and the debts being 
acknowledged by Parliament; and that in India with the same security, without 
a guarantee fund, without the interest being payable in England, and heretofore 
without any distinct Parliamentary acknowledgment, the Government for 
years together has been enabled to borrow at an interest of from 4 to 5 per cent., 
nearly fifty millions having in reality been procured at that rate. 


~ a a en 


MONEY MARKET, 
Srocx Excnawer, Tnurspay AFTERNOON. 
The business transacted in the English Funds during the week has been more 
extensive than usual. The great improvement which has recently taken place 
in the Funds at Vienna, produced a corresponding effect here. Consols for Ac- 
count rose on Wednesday to 88}; to-day, on its being understood that a rein- 
forcement of our fleet in the Mediterranean is considered necessary, in conse- 
uence of the pertinacious interference of Russid with the affairs of the Porte, 
the Market declined, and Consols were as low as 87}; but the favourable report 
of the Quarter’s Revenue, which transpired this afternoon, has produced a re- 
action upwards, and the closing price is 87) 88. Exchequer Bills have been 
as high as 52s., and close to-day at 45s. to 47s. prem. Money is much more 
senitiatt than last week, and will doubtless be as plentiful as ever when the 
dividends, which will be in course of payment on Tuesday next, shall have been 
issued to the public. India Stock has been as low as 217, but has since been at 
223, and is to-day 222 to 228. Bank Stock has fallen considerably ; the open- 
ing price of this morning was 201, but in the course of the cay it had declined 
to 192; at which price, and 193, several large investments were made, and the 
closing price is 193 185. We are not enabled tostate with certainty the cause 
of this great depreciation, but it is ascribed to the determination of Govern- 
ment, at the expiration of the present agreement with the Bank, to reduce ma- 
terially the sum now paid to that corporation for the management of the public 
Debt, thereby. cutting offa prolific source of dividend. The sum now paid by the 
country is about 220,0002. per annum ; and, according to sume accounts, the 
Government propose to reduce the amount to about 100,000/. ; according to 
others, to discontinue the payment altogether, requiring the Bank to undertake 
the gratuitous management of the public Debt in consideration of the extensive 
privileges they enjoy. To all but the interested such an arrangement would 
doubtless give satisfaction ; and when the extensive gains arising from the mo- 
nopoly are considered, it cannot be fairly objected to even by the Bank Pro- 
prietary. : ‘ 
The Foreign Funds have been rising during the last few days. Dutch Bonds, 
which had been at 452, were yesterday at 463; have to-day been at 463, and 
close at 463 4. ‘Belgian Bonds have improved to 88%. Russian Bonds are 
quoted at 1034 4. Danish Stock is 7243 ex. div. Brazilian Bonds, which 
have been as high as 624 ex. div., are to-day 614 3. Greek, Mexican, and 
Columbian Bonds, are nearly at last week’s prices; the transactions in them 
have been insignificant. Spanish Stock was on Monday as low as 1943 it 
afterwards rallied to 193, was this morning at 173, in the course of the ‘day 
reached 18§, and closed at 184 4. The price in Paris has also declined: jon 
Saturday last it was 154, whereas the quotation received to-day of the price on 
Tuesday was 1°414. The recent change of Ministry in Spain, will, it is feared, 
by checking the progress of constitutional freedom in that country, materially 
diminish the chances in favour of the holders of Cortes Bonds. Portuguese 
Stock and Regency Scrip, which were rather in demand in the early part of the 
week, are rote lower; the intelligence from Oporto, although of a late date, 
not being consideyed as very favourable to the cause of Don Pepro. 
Saturnay, One o’Ciocx. 
Scareely any thing worthy of notice has occurred to-day. Consols are 884 
for Account; and every thing else nominally at the prices of Thursday. Spanish 
Stock maintains its prices; the price in Paris on Wednesday was 14. A 
Lisbon mail has arrived, but it brings nothing of importance, except information 
of the arrival of the infant Don Cax.os. 

Sarurpay, Four o'Ctoct. 
® The only variation that has occurred since the morning, is in Spanish Stock, 
the price of which has improved, and is now-184$ 3. All other descriptions of 
Stock are at the morning’s quotations. 

3 per Ct. Consoles .,. 87% 3 Belgian 5per Ct, .., 


884 9)Mexican6 perCts. 364% 
Ditto for Account... 88 } |Brazilian 5 per Cts.. 


61g 2 Portuguese 6 p.Cts. 50 51 





New 3} perCt.Ann.. 953 ¢'Danish 3 per Cents. 724 3 Do.RegencySc.5p.C. 65 
Bank Stock .,...... 196 [Dutch 24 per Cents, 4634 | Prussian(1818)5 p. C. 4 
India Stock for Acct. 221 2)French 3 per Cents. —— |Russ.(1313)5p.C. 1024 3 


Exchequer Bills .... 55 56.Greek (1825) 5 p.Cts. 36 38,Spanish(1821)5p.C. 184 4¢ 








EASTER POLITICS. 





RETROSPECT OF THE SESSION, PART FIRST. 


Tue arrival of Easter suspends the operations of Parliament. A 
most valuable portion of the first session of the first Reformed 
House of Commons is consumed. It is natural that we should 
turn round and inquire how far the expectations of men have been 
answered in the manner in which its labours have been bestowed. 

No assembly in the world ever opened its doors with greater ap- 
plause: its first proceedings were regarded with breathless atten- 
tion : all paused to listen to the national voice, for the first time re- 
sounding, without impediment or struggle, within the walls of a 
British Senate-house. It may be that some of the hopes entertained 
of the immediate results of Reform were unreasonable; but it 
never occurred to any one, however little sanguine, that none of 
them would be realized. Ameliorations too numerous, and of too 
many descriptions, were looked for; but the most desponding 
never dreamed that the first and only measures of the People’s 
House, during a grand division of their year, would effect nothing 
for the advantage of this country, and for the sister-kingdom solely 
a deed of certain severity and of at least equivocal good. 

Yet such, too surely, is our position at Easter, The measures 
that would have been of real use to the country have been utterly 
sunk ; and if they are now brought forward at all—which is prob- 
lematical—they must be huddled up in haste, imperfectly consi- 
dered, and indecently despatched. . oti. 

It is difficult to conceive a more enviable position than that of 





“it was p 


the. British Ministry at the’clust of tlie ‘first Reformed Elections. 
The, spirit of improvement animated the whole country: the Mi- 
nisters were adored, not merely as. the men who had carried the 
People's Great Measure, but as the men best of all qualified to 
work by its means the good of the nation. At length, Patriots and 
Statesmen and Ministers were combined in the same persons: at 
length, the men who had been Jabouring all their lives to esta- 
blish principles, were happily raised to a pitch of power by which 
they could put them in practice—by which they could rule the na- 
tion on the maxims they had so long, so laboriously, so eloquently 
maintained, in spite of corruption, in the faee of power, in defiance 
of intrigue. 

At the opening of the Parliament, the King and the Represen- 
tatives of the People stood on new ground. The Reform Bill had 
passed: the King himself had greatly contributed to its success : he 
had seized an early opportunity of taking the sense of his People 
on it: it was most decidedly given: and there they stood face to 
face, a Reformer King and a Reforming Parliament. Now was 
the time for Reforming Acts. 

We might have almost anticipated the language that such 
Ministers would have put into the mouth of such a King, on his 
addressing for the first time such an assembly. 

Should he not have congratulated them and himself on his good 
fortune in being the instrument in the hands of Providence of re- 
storing or extending to his People those franchises of which they 
had been deprived by the natural corruption of time, or the ordi- 
nary processes by which a rising state necessarily outgrows its 
early institutions ? 

Might he not have anticipated, with great satisfaction, that now, 
when all interests were not merely understood, but were impar- 
tially represented, henceforward would commence the reign of 
order, harmony, and united exertions? 

Could he not have assured the two Houses, that his sole object 
being the happiness of his People, it would be hard if much were 
not done for them, when all the orders of the State were assembled 
breathing but one wish,—the redress of grievances, and the equal 
distribution of the blessings of a free government? 

If it should be found, he might have said, that the burdens of 
taxation were unequally borne, it then would become his duty to see 
such injustice remedied : “ for amI not,” he would have exclaimed, 
“the King of the whole People?” If, moreover, these burdens could 
be proved too great for the free motion of the industry and spirit of 
the nation under them, it would not have been unbecoming a 
Monarch so situated to declare, that as far as wa3 consistent with 
the national honour and the maintenance of public credit, relief 
should be sought, and if possible found and administered. 

This relief would have implied strict economy, retrenchment 
from all unnecessary expenditure, the reduction of such establish- 
ments as were not of national service regarded in a large view, and 
in short, a frugal and faithful stewardship of the public revenue. 

With regard to the many internal measures that awaited the dis- 
posal of the Legislature, the King might have appealed to the wis- 
dom of Parliament; taking for granted that the hearts of all were 
warm in the cause of the general wellbeing, and promising for his 
own part, to sanction all such measures as went to the uprooting 
of the causes of distress, and to the remedying of such evils as 
might aggravate the condition of the hard-working and meagre- 
living labourer. 

Had the King alluded to Ireland, it certainly should not haye 
been in the language of menace. The helping hand he would 
have rejoiced to extend to his native country, he should have held 
Still more graciously to our Jong misgoverned and ill-used neigh- 
bour.. While he reprehended the spirit of turbulence that has 
too long raged in that land, he’ should have assured himself 
that men were only wicked when they were ill-taught and 
ill-fed ; and he should have rejoiced in being now aided by men 
who understood the causes not only of English but of Irish 
distress. It would not have been too strictly logical for a Royal 
Speech to have concluded, that in setting about the extirpation of 
evil causes, there was good hope of a timely cessation of pernicious 
consequences. 

It has been usual in such documents to indicate the state of our 
Foreign relations. Why? Witiiam the Fourth might haye 
spoken for all the Kings that will ever reign in England, in say- 
ing, that with regard to other countries, our maxim is universal 
justice : if our subjects are aggrieved, we will see that they are 
righted ; in all our dealings, we wish for simply a fair exchange; 
and towards every land willing to engage in mutual relations, we 
are ready to do right, and expect nothing but right. So happily 
situated is this country, that while it is rich in native sources of 
wealth, it can avail itself of all the advantages of other lands. 
Such, moreover, is its spirit, its power, and its skill, that it dreads 
no competition either in the market or the field. What have we 
to care for Foreign diplomacy, and why should it ever occupy the 
first place in our King’s Speech ? , 

The Representatives of the People would have had no hesitation 
in expressing their full concurrence in these sentiments. But, 
instead of the old usage of thrusting forward a pair of young and 
inexperienced persons in order to declare the policy of the Ad- 
niinistration ready to act upon these sentiments, who so worthy as 


. the responsible authors of them, themselves, to come forward with 
, an.exposition of their principles of action; their system of procedure, 


iv short the spirit of their Cabinet? .The Speech is but an index : 
the Minister himself should have turned over the pages of the na- 
tional ledger, and exhibited to the people the nature of the account 
to open. ~ a Seer tal <i 
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Had such a-proceeding no other virtue, it would at least prove | 


that there did exist a system—that the Ministry did not trust to 
extempore inspiration, or, in homely phrase, that it did not subsist 


* from hand to mouth.” On such statements, not from the lips [ 


of tutored young men, being published in both Houses, we might 
then have talked of confidence in the Administration, without eithe 


bigotry or an abuse of terms. ; 


The sentiments we have put into the mouth of the highest Per- 
sonage of the realm,. lead‘ directly to the matter that might have 
deen expected in the Ministerial statements. 

Instead of touching upon such comparatively minor points as 
the East India question or the Bank Charter—important, but ‘still 
insulated subjects; which must and will be settled in the closet, 
when their time comes, by a few students, who must give al/ their 
mind to the consideration of their details—the Minister should 
have come forward witha full display of his views respecting the 
great measures on which he conceived the national prosperity in 
future to revolve. We have not been misgoverned so long with- 
out the necessity of-a’ grand change of measures. If all things 
are to pursue their old ‘routine, why the paramount necessity of a 
fundamental‘ change in the instrument of government? The 
grand subject of Eeclesiastical Reform was indeed propounded in 
the Speech, but the Royal voice has hardly been echoed by the 
Ministers. Nothing has been done, and very little has even been 
said. Yet it is a matter that goes to the root of much evil. 

The prosperity, nay the safety of this country, depends upon the 

wants of the great masses of the People being understood,—upon 
their industry being unshackled; their labour being duly appre- 
ciated ; and, in case of its superfluity, that it should be wisely di- 
rected into other channels. This large statement implies the con- 
sideration of Poor-laws, of a system of Colonization, and also of the 
present unwise and burdensome restrictions upon Trade. The 
grand subject of Taxation embraces not only the exigencies of the 
broad pyramidal basis of the population, but also the less nu- 
merous but equally to be considered ranks of the middle class. 
Such were naturally the interests that ought to have taken posses- 
sion of the mind of a Reforming Minister. They who looked to 
Reform as a practical epoch, thought of these things. Unhappily, 
all these grand questions were put out of sight by the Govern- 
ment. The King’s Speech, as it was delivered and illustrated, 
breathed but one distinct note, and that was Irish subjugation. 
The interpretation of the Cabinet's wishes was intrusted_ to inex- 
perienced men: personal feelings (we especially speak of the 
House of Commons) were unnecessarily provoked; and in the 
heat of the combat, so loud was the noise and so opaque. the smoke, 
that the combatants, in struggling for their respective notions: of 
right on a small ground, utterly forgot the wide world that awaited 
their decision on far more essential and important points. The 
error of the Parliament must, however, be attributed to its right 
source: the King’s Ministers had the initiation of measures; and 
they chose to put forward, as their main hope, a harsh proceeding, 
which they were well aware would be received by the Commons 
with deep regret, and which could not possibly obtain the assent 
of the Legislature without a long and painful contest. In thus 
unnaturally thrusting. forward the consideration of Irish mar- 
tial law, they must-have known that they were extinguishing, for 
a certain long and valuable portion of time, those discussions which 
were alone, or-at least first of all, expected from a Reformed Par- 
‘liament. 

They who hailed with delight the appearance of a Whig Admi- 
nistration, not dispensing the patronage of the Crown, but looking 
only to the happiyess of the People, have now some right to ask 
of these men the cause of all theirdisappointment. They are en- 
titled to say—“ Our views of tha policy of a Liberal Administra- 
tion were not limited to the putting down of Whiteboyism in Ire- 
land. We were expecting measures for the relief of Distress—for 
the Education, moral and intellectual, of the People—for a reform 
of the Poor-charity—for the regulation of Church claims—for 
Municipal Institutions adapted to the wants of the age—for a re- 
‘consideration of those Burdens that have been imposed upon the 
People by Unreformed Parliaments moved by other considera- 
tions than the national welfare.” It is with no factious feeling, but, 
on the contrary, an unfeigned regret, that we are compelled to state 
that the Ministry could give no satisfactory answer to one thus 
‘complaining of the falsification ofall his public hopes. And yet this 
is the Ministry that we set out by saying once enjoyed the proudest 
position statesmen ever occupied since the time that nations began 
to be ruled by other authority than one man’s will. 

In all that has ever fallen from the various members of the Ad- 
ministration since the opening of Parliament, it has been too 
manifest, that while they had no system of general well-doing, 

they had all, and with apparent unanimity, imbibed a maxim 
by which they regulated the whole of their public conduct. To 
-drag forth to light this unworthy resolution, and to expose the 
‘motives which led to its formation, costs us a ‘sensation of un- 
mixed pain. The truth. is this. The Ministry accomplished Re- 
form: they were astonished at the work of their hands: their own 
creature rose up in all its freshness and vigour, and they shrunk 
under its first glance. .The hands that moulded were afraid to 
guide. They apprehended danger, where men of more courage, 


.of greater rang: of talent, and more enlarged minds, would’ have: 


seen nothing, but the strong and steady. breeze newly: sprung up to 
bear them into port. ‘ 


At was then resolved, that Reform should be as if it were not. 


— rs 


Filled with chimeras of popular violence, and 4 cowardly terror of 
being carried off their legs, the Ministry said, let as avoid the 
tide altogether : they retreated intoa whirling and eddying corner, 
where. with all the appearance of hurry and bastle, they might 


_ pretend to be in motion without moving a jot. 


Out of this settled plan (alas! that the only thing settled in 
such a Ministry should be a great negation !) arose all thé suspi- 
cious and contradictory statements respecting “final méasures” 
and other ulterior changes. The Ministry dreaded lest they should 
be carried before the wind of a popular enthusiasm: and instead 
of, like brave and able men, availing themselves of the gale to at- 
rive at the desired haven, they, to their eternal discredit, put back 
to the coast from which they had sailed. 

The natural language of a Reformer King we have already in- 
dicated : how did the real King’s Speech open? “ The period being 
now arrived at which the business of Parliament is usually ‘re- 
sumed,” &e. Who would have supposed that a revolution had in- 
tervened since last his Majesty stood on the same spot? 

It would have been well if the Ministry had shown the same 
resolution and firmness in other matters, that they have displayed 
in carrying into execution this policy of negation. So thoroughly 
has an extinguisher been put upon the results of Reform, that, 
looking upon their public acts and their public speeches, it is al- 
most impossible to detect the difference that would naturally exist 
between a Whig and a Tory Administration—much less the wide 
distinction that ought to have marked the progress of a truly Na- 
tional Government. 

For this unhappy retreat, the Ministers had one poor exctse : 
they had been frightened from their propriety! Such terror was 
certainly unbecoming enough, but the bugbear from which they 
start should also not escape uncensured. There was a class of men, 
intoxicated with the unexpected boon of Reform, by which they 
had been raised into some fleeting importance, who, forgetting the 
uses of the instrument of good now placed in their hands, vapoured 
incessantly about further organic changes. They seenied to forget 
the end in the means: it was not the measures to be carried, but 
a still greater perfection in the machine that was to carry them. 
They spoke of nothing but the Ballot, Universal Suffrage, &c.; 


‘and some went not to the foundations of the House of Commons, 


but of society itself. Able rulers would have taken all the demon 
strations of the Political Unions and the demagogue orators at 
their true value: but our Ministers looked on till they fancied they 
Were lost. They conceived the idea that they must throw them- 
selves into the arms ofeither the Conservatives or the Destructives. 
The last, it was supposed, would whirl them to destruction; the 
first only act as a drag upon the wheels of Réform, and reduce 
its rate of going to such a pace that the most timid driver might 
regulate its course. Hence the scarcely visible difference between 
a Tory and a Whig Administration. Hence it is that the People, 
and those who advocate their cause, are so far and almost uncon- 
sciously deviating from the course of the men with whom they 
started to run the same race of national improvement. 

The questions of the Ballot and short Parliaments had their 
importance, but the Ministry was not called upon either to 
adopt or to reject them: they were changes which the Executive 
might-have left ‘with perfect confidence to the wisdom of the 
Representative body. In baffling for a time the tactics of “the 
“Mouvement party,” of which they considered these points the 
leading features, they have, it is true, exposed the feebleness of 
some noisy and uninfluential spouters—but at what a great and 
fatal expense ! 

The fatal impolicy of the Ministerial course may be discerned 
in this, if in nothing else. Had the system of governing which 
we have taken the pains to indicate as the natural result of Re- 
form, been pursued, the settlement of Ireland would have taken 
its just place with all the other great interests of the country. 
Seeing that the Government had a searching plan. of relief, 
demanding only time for its operation,—and understanding, as all 
statesmen must, the paramount necessity of public order and the 
full security of life and property,—any additional authority the 
Executive might have justly required, would have been granted 
almost as a matter of course: it would not have borne a night's 
‘discussion. But the Ministry had no whole; and thus a part, and 
a very bad part too of their procedure, grew into a monstrous 
excrescence, which—and we fear not altogether without a cal- 
culated ugliness—at length overshadowed the entire business of 
the country. 

The limits to which we are necessarily confined, have foreed us 
upon a more general view than may be satisfactory to all persons 
interested in this most important discussion. Enough, however, 
has been said to show, that up to the moment of the opening of 
the present session of Parliament,a far different and a far more 
beneficial line of policy might have been expected from the pre- 
sent Ministry. They have not pursued the direct course to which 
their previous lives and their public acts all agreed to point. The 
first outward sign of divergence (not to dwell on the shufiling 
about Mr. Manners Sutron), was the Speech to which more 
than one reference has been made. There they stopped short; 


and thence they commenced that sidling movement, which, 
amongst other far more important consequences, has had the 
‘effect, much to ovr mortification, of leaving ‘us to proceed on the 
-high-road of Reform without the powerful convoy of the Govern- 
“ment. : 

-. It will be conceded by the regular readers of the Spectator, that 











in effecting the'great measure of Reform, no niggardly cooperation 
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was lent on our part. We spared neither time, labour, nor pe- 
cuniary outlay: we gathered all our strength, we spent all our 
vigour: it was with us the hope of the morning and the care of 
the evening. The toil was utterly disinterested: the Whig Mi- 
nisters were, individually, nothing to us, more than the Tories were 
—we never sought their favour, or wore the livery of their party : 
we knew and supported them (as, indeed, we had supported the 
Duke of WetxtnerTon so long as his course appeared to lie in the 
path of public improvement) only as the means of effecting immense 
good to the country: the crisis was most critical, and we simply 
made it a matter of conscience tocontribute our mite toa great and 
glorious cause. The means appeared to be accomplished; and we 
were again preparing to work out the ends of the measure, when 
we found the very men who ought to have led the van, absolutely 
choking up the way. The dissatisfaction—to call a strong feeling 
by a mild name—that we have from time to time taken care to ex- 
press, has been found fault with by some: ‘ Why do you not con- 
Jide in the Ministers ?—why do you censure the measures of Lord 
Grey and Lord ALttHorp?” is the burden of their song. Now we 
have shown what the Ministers might: have effected: it is well 
known what they have done: the difference is mighty: why should 
we “confide” in men who, we here proclaim before the world, 
have deceived our just expectations? 

The parties who have troubled themselves to explain their dis- 
satisfaction with our onward course, must not suppose that we do 
not understand the whole bearings of the Ministerial policy as well 
as they; nay, from what we have seen of the Cabinet as it stands 
before the world, we deem it no great boast to say we have better 
learned the lesson of the Nation’s wants than the Ministers have. 
Neither let such persons flatter themselves that we are un- 
acquainted with the influence and the motives under which they 
act. Some, who give themselves credit for being shocked with our 
want of ‘‘ confidence in Ministers,” are mere meddlers, mere busy- 
bodies, the Colonel Joneses of society, who, deriving a temporary 
importance from the fact of those men they support being in 
power, cannot bear the idea of losing their reflected light. Others, 
again, such as old Whigs, who have lived all their lives looking to 
the accession of their party as the political millennium, cannot 
bear to be disturbed in their contented chant of Nunc dimittis. 
Many there are whom the placing of a Whig Administration has 
helped into the receipt of custom and the disposal of patronage : 
these are probably men who have been all their lives fighting a 
losing local battle; and when we find fault with their patrons,— 
regarding, as we do, the country, and despising both party and 
place as such,—they turn round upon us with astonishment: “ Are 
we not in power?” they exclaim: “surely this is the thing for 
which we have been fighting a common fight.” 

There is a worthier class whom we may have alarmed—a class 
that conscientiously worked with us the work of Reform, but 
who, when that business was done, deemed they might rest. Such 

rsons are deeply pained to hear that perhaps their triumph was 
in vain—that their labour may have proved fruitless: they listen to 
us wishing that we may be mistaken, and get the more angry the 
more they incline to think that we are right in proclaiming that 
our joint hopes have proved naught. With this class we can sym- 

thize—nay, we almost feel that we belong to it. We had not 
Tooked for repose, certainly, but we were prepared to aid steadily 
in the labour of legislative improvement: and here we find our- 
selves at the close of a season of vain and mischievous agitation. 

We have, with all the explicitness we could command, set forth 
why it is that we find ourselves disclaiming the men under whom 
we have fought: let it not, however, be imagined that the end we 
aim at is the substitution of others in their place. With a deep 
sense of national humiliation we declare that we know not where to 
look for men who could replace them with advantage. No set of 
statesmen could do worse ; but who might we hope would do better, 
than the choice men of the great party which has so long in ap- 
‘pearance been fighting the country’s battles? The Tories, were 
they now admitted to their familiar posts, would not be permitted 
to proceed in their ancient course. We should not then hear of 
“confidence in the Ministry ;” but, on the other hand, we should 
know that the People must be placed in a position of perpetual 
struggle: nothing would be given, and all would be taken. The 
Radical party has hitherto shown itself scarcely strong in talent, 
and very feeble in experience. The reign of the Factions—of 
misgovernment—has been too long to admit of a ready-made race 
of Reform Ministers. The best men are in power: alas! they 
have utterly deceived us, and yet, so situated are we, with our eyes 
open to the best measures, but our hands so poorly strengthened 
with men, that we dread lest these Ministers—these backsliders 
—timid, irresolute, and inefficient as they have shown themselves 
—should be on the very verge of their fate. Their position turns 
the head to look upon. They have forsaken the People, their great 
source of security: those that were glad to take them for guides, 
find they do not know the road, and have no route marked upon 
the map: their stanchest adherents are most of all disgusted: they 
have, by a fatal want of foresight, and in utter incapacity, dragged 
them through the mire of so many disgraceful majorities, that the 
first signal of retreat would be one of total desertion. 

If we still cling to the hope, that the country, though harassed 
and disappointed, will yet right itself without convulsion, such 
hope does not spring from confidence in the statesmen by pro- 
fession of any party; but from a reliance upon the untiring pa- 
.tience,.the sound. morality,. excellent feelings, and increasing in- 
_telligence of the great body of the English People. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE APRIL FOOLS. 


WE pitied Earl Grey and his colleagues on Monday last, when 
the amendments made by the Commons in the Irish Suppression 
Bill were presented for the sanction of the House of Peers. Never 
before were men driven to such shifts to extricate themselves from 
the embarrassment in which the necessity of supporting these 
amendments involved them. As it was, they did not escape from 
the dilemma, but were gored by both horns of it. Earl Grey 
could not say that the state of Ireland had lately improved so 
much, that a less severe measure than the one which he had pro- 
posed, and which the House had passed upon the faith of his de 
claration of its absolute necessity, would now be sufficient for the 
protection of life and property: he was therefore compelled to as- 
sert that the bill was as efficient as ever, and that the amendments 
had not weakened its force. This also was the line of defence 
taken by Lords PLunxketr and BrouGHam, and maintained by 
them with professional hardihood. There was no lack of assertion 
on the part of the Ministry; but the force of argument lay with 
the Opposition,—as we shall see presently. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON, in reference to the amendment of 
the court-martial clause—one of those unimportant and trifling alte- 
rations by which ad/ political offences are excluded from its opera- 
tion—put the question fairly enough. He said— 

‘¢ The question they had now to decide was, whether justice could be executed 
or not. If it could, the country ought not to be proclaimed, and courts-martial 
ought not to be adopted. If justice could not be executed, then courts-martial 
ought to have the power of trying those offenders who could not be brought to 
trial in the ordinary course of the law. If the latter was the case, then the 
amendments ought not to be agreed to ; if the former, the bill was unnecessary.” 

This statement received no intelligible reply. Lord Prunxerr 
entirely shirked the question. Political offences were made triable 
by courts-martial, because jurymen dared not, or would not, do 
their duty. This was Earl Grey's argument, when he brought 
forward the measure, and dwelt so long and earnestly upon the 
impunity enjoyed by political agitators. Well—is this state of 
things altered ? is the courage or honesty of Irish jurors more to 
be depended upon now than some weeks ago? Ministers say that 
it is not; and yet declare in the same breath, that the provision 
for the trial of political offences, which the House of Commons 
has struck out of the court-martial clause, was unimportant and 
unnecessary. Inconsistency, to use a very mild term, can go no 
further. Is this the straightforward, manly conduct, which would 
be worthy of Earl Grey? 

But let us see what Lord Brovenam has to say about this fa- 
mous court-martial clause, and the amendments therein— 

‘* With reference to exempting certain offences from the jurisdiction of the 
courts-martial, he could not but think those offences were well and wisely ex- 
cepted. The questions of combination and conspiracy were among the most 
difficult for jurors and even judges which come before our courts. It would be 
unwise to combine the enforcement of tithes and questions concerning it with 
the jurisdiction of a court: martial.” 

We agree entirely with the Chancellor. Verily he speaks like 
a Daniel. But why did he not favour his colleagues in the Cabi- 
net, when they were brooding over their “ infernal” measure, 
with this sage opinion, of which he has at length been delivered? 
Why did he not, in his place as a Peer of the realm, as the first 
law authority in the kingdom, advise the possessors of hereditary 
power and wisdom toexcept ‘certain offences from the jurisdiction 
of courts-martial,” whose incapacity to decide rightly respecting 
them he has thus solemnly affirmed? If Lord BrovugHam can 
answer this question with credit to himself, we shall be rejoiced 
and surprised. ; 

The Opposition, as might be expected, strongly objected to the 
adoption of that amendment which prohibits the Lord-Lieutenant 
from “ proclaiming ” a district merely because tithes were not paid 
therein. Earl Grey himself, indeed, seemed to dislike it as much 
as the Duke of WELLINGTON. He was of opinion that “ it had 
certainly made a great change in the operation of the bill ;” and 
“‘ he approached it with great regret.” The Duke of WxL.i1NG- 
TON declared that the effect of the clause would be expressly to 
exclude tithes from the protection to which all other kinds of pro- 
perty were entitled. Lord BroucHAm made a joke of what is, 
after all, no joking matter: at least the Premier thinks it rather 
a serious affair. But the Chancellor either was not aware of the 
opinion which Earl Grey had twice expressed in the course of the 
debate, or did not think it worth while to appear to be aware of it. 

‘* He certainly could say nothing in its praise. It would be absolutely and 
utterly inoperative. It could not by any possibility produce the result he sup- 
posed it aimed at, of crippling the powers of the clause, or save any wrong- 
doers from a particular mode of punishment. Besides, the provision in the 
clause was utterly inconsistent with the clause itself. The clause did not give 
any power of proclaiming a district, unless it were really in a state of disturb- 
ance; yet the provision set forth, that if any act of insubordation did prevail 
in a district, it shall not be lawful to declare the district merely on account of 
a peaceable opposition to pay tithes. A peaceable opposition to tithes !—why, 
they might well say that no proceedings should be taken upon a peaccable re- 
sistance to pay the King’s taxes; or if any perséns attempted,-in a peaceable 
way, to withhold the payment of their tradesmen’s bills, or any thing else.” 

And yet he voted for this nonsensical clause, because he would 
not delay for an hour the passing of a bill, which Lord PLunKerr 
declared that he had ‘strong hopes there would be no necessity for 
enforcing in a single instance. 

Really the union and consistency of these. statesmen is very 
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Trish: Earl Grey brings forward the most fearfully penal mea- 
gure ever introduced into Parliament, and declares that the neces- 
sity for its enactment is so glaring and notorious, that all evidence 
to prove it is superfluous. He also declares, that notwithstanding 
the appearance of some more favourable symptoms, the bill is still 
required for the protection of life and property. In the course of 
the very same debate, the Irish Chancellor gives it as his opinion, 
that there may very possibly be no necessity for enforcing it at all. 


Again, an amendment is introduced by the House of Commons, | 


which prohibits the “ proclamation ” of a district merely because 
tithes are not paid therein. The Premier observes upon this, that 
“it had certainly made a great change in the operation of the bill ;* 
and Lord Broveuam gets up shortly after, to inform the Peers, 
that this amendment is absurd, and “ absolutely and utterly ino- 
perative!” This is treating Earl Grey very cavalierly, 

The Ministers have one powerful consolation in the midst of all 
this contradiction, inconsistency, and consequent loss of character. 
They have drawn the House of Lords through as miry a road as 
they have picked out for themselves. Hereditary wisdom gulped 
down the bill, though not without making many a wry face at it. 
Lords Erpon, Wynrorp, and ELLENBorovGH knew that they 
were subjecting themselves to the scorn and mockery of the na- 
tion. It is lamentable and ludicrous to‘hear old Lord ELpon 
upon this point. His heart sinks within him when he thinks of 
what the “country papers” will say about the House of Lords, and 
his voting with Ministers for this bill. He seems to have very 
correct notions of what is actually passing in the minds of his fel- 
low-countrymen at the present time. The “country papers” will 
say, according to Lord E:pon, “No matter what the House of 


Lords says, or what the opinion of the House of Lords is; we will | 


go to the House of Commons and get all that altered.” But Lord 
Epon has got a character to lose, and he will appeal to his 
country— 

“ He would not stand before his country, and be abused as a man who would 
give up the constitution of his country, when he could say to that country, ‘I did 
not consent to this bill, but on the responsibility of those who told us that Ire- 
land could not be saved without it.’ If the whole people of England could be 
brought within a distance to hear him, he should declare to them, that he would 
rather suffer death than take away from the subject the right to trial by jury, 
and make him liable to be tried by courts-martial, if he had not thought that 
sucha measure was absolutely necessary for the safety and protection of the peo- 
ple of Ireland.” 

The Duke of Buck1neHAm said that Lord BroveHam was 
making “ April fools” of them all ; and the Duke of BuckincHam 
spoke the truth. But what are the People of England to think of 
a set of hereditary legislators who allow themselves to be made 
‘* fools” of by a joking Chancellor? When we consider that the 
power of making laws which affect the lives and property of 180 
millions of British subjects is in a great measure intrusted to these 
“ April fools"—as the illustrious head of the house of TemPLe 
styles himself and his brother Peers—we do not wonder that num- 
bers of sensible men, firm friends to good government and haters 
of revolution, are of opinion that Reform did but half its work 
when it purged the House of Commons of the Borough nominees. 





SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 


Tue application to the Legislature on this subject, on religious 
grounds, is perfectly unjustifiable. They whothink that the First 
Day should be assigned to public and private worship, are entitled 
to spend the Sunday in this manner: they are moreover entitled 
to persuade, if they can, all others to be of the same opinion. If 
society is bound to the observance of the Sabbath in a particular 
manner, why is it not proved in the face of the world? if persons are 
not convinced, on their own head be it. When, however, pious 
people call upon the Police in aid of their religion, it is a very sus- 
picious step: the secular arm has been too often employed at the 
ecclesiastical bidding. The weapons of the Church are spiritual : 
try preaching, praying, and persuading. In the Methodist con- 
nexion, the Sabbath is strictly kept: the whole day is spent in 
some kind of worship: no viands are cooked—the meals are pre- 
pared on the Saturday, and neither master nor servant works: if 
they meet, it is in prayer—on the equal footing of the prayer-room 
in the vestry, or in the communion of public worship. The Me- 
thodist asks no aid from the Magistrate: the feelings and private 
regulations of the body are sufficient. But the Church is never 
content without the Constable; the Clergy can never get on with- 
out an Act of Parliament. It will be observed, that amongst Me- 
thodists, Anabaptists, and other Dissenters, the sanctity of the 
Sabbath is not confined to the poor classes of the society: the 
elders do not go feasting, or the parsons driving in their equipages, 
while the humble and lowly neither light a fire nor handle a 
broom, This is because all ore sincere: the observance of the 
Sabbath is held to be a universal duty; it is not a mere hypocri- 
tical pretence, nor yet a love of tyrannizing over the weak and de- 
pendant. Let the Churchman persuade. 

When the Legislature attempts to enforce religious observances, 
it is exceeding its bounds: it knows not what it is doing—what 
scrupulous consciences it may be outraging, what tyranny it may 
be sanctioning. 

The modern Sunday is not the Sabbath of the Jews, and no- 
where is there to be found any authoritative command for its be- 
ing observed in any particular manner. They who wish to see 
this question fully investigated and settled, should read the book 
entitled the Modern Sabbath Examined; when they will also 

learn, if they did not previously know it, that our Sunday was a 
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thing unknown till the expiration of centuries afterthe death of 
our Saviour. 

The civil institution of a Sunday is another affair. This is the 
business of the Legislature. It being found expedient that there 
should be a total cessation from labour on every seventh day, and 
the Legislature having proclaimed its will that all business should 
cease on that day, it is the duty of the Police to see that law en- 
forced. In all these regulations, however, we must bear in mind 
what the wise and good Brnruam called “the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.” Ifevery one ceases to labour, then 
the whole population must be inconvenienced: the stomach keeps 
no sabbath; and if occupation is to cease, why, relaxation is to 
begin. But relaxation requires instruments. Even in the strictest 
observance of the Sabbath, it is a hard-working day for the parson, 
the clerk, and the sexton: all those regard the six days as days 
of rest, and the seventh as a day of work. The pew-opener, strictly 
speaking, ought to be on his knees: there is no more absolute ne- 
cessity for him than for the footman that opens the carriage-door. 
Some must work that others may play. In providing forthis, the Act 
—should there be any new one—should interdict all labour but that 
which administers strictly to the wants of the day as a day of rest. Rest 
has its wants as well as labour. No objection will be made to this, for 
they who administer to Sabbath wants have usually but little to 
do all the rest of the week. Tradesmen, who could send in their 
supplies on the Saturday, ought to be interdicted from trenching 
upon the Sunday. Wesympathize, for instance in the complaints 
of the journeymen fishmongers, who know no rest: they are fully 
employed in the week, and ought to be exempted on the Sunday, 
since we know that fish may be as well carried in on the Satur- 
day, or very carly on Sunday morning, as any other commodity. 
On this head, there was, the other day, a touching and well-ex- 
pressed letter in the Times, purporting to be written by a journey- 
man fishmonger. But we cannot sympathize with him altogether 
when he complains of fast and feast days; for here his remedy 
should be against his master. Having extra work, the fishmen 
should say, when others work, we demand one or two days in the 
month as the fishmongers’ holyday. The fishmonger writes thus— 

** Throughout the whole year, we have no holyday. Christmas-day and 
Good Friday, which are holydays to all besides, bring to us an increase of 
labour. One day our customers feast, on the other they fast. When they feast, 
I take them turbot, salmon, &c.: when they fast, I take them salt fish; and 
on these days we are much harder worked than usual.” 

It would be. better that the fishmonger kept holyday every 
tenth day while salmon was out of season, than that the public 
should give up their Christmas and Good Friday. 





PASSION-WEEK AND PRIZE-FIGHTING. 


WE never read the account of a “milling-match” without feelings 
of extreme disgust. From the titled blackleg who drives four-in- 
hand to the ring, down to the petjured ruffian whom he bribes to 
“ fight a good cross,” the whole race of the “ fancy ” are the objects 
of our thorough detestation. In prize-fighting, all that is not bru- 
tality is swindling. From the hour when the match is made, till 
the last round is over, and the half-murdered wretches can stagger 
up to “the scratch” no longer, it is all perjury, treachery, and 
bestiality. 

Prize-fighting is the peculiar crime and disgrace of our country. 
No other civilized people tolerate any thing of the kind. Fo- 
reigners are at a loss to conceive how a brave and Christian nation. 
can endure exhibitions which in many respects are more brutally 
degrading than those which are adduced to prove the barbarism of 
the Pagans. Englishmen, when abroad, blush with shame at 
the mention of this foul blot upon their national character. Surely 
the strong arm of the law would be better employed in punishing 
the actors in and promoters of these scenes of glaring vice and 
violence, than in seizing the baskets of starving orangewomen, or 
fining the venders of cheap fish. We would enact that every man 
who attended a regular prize-fight should be pilloried, or at least 
put in the stocks for a day. That would soon put a stop to these 
displays of “ fistic excellence.’ The punishment would be dis- 
gusting and disgraceful, and therefore well suited to the offence. 

We make these remarks at the present time, from seeing in the 
Morning Chronicle, an account of the pugilistic proceedings of 
the week. It was entitled ‘“Field-day for the Fancy,” and com- 
menced in the following manner— 

“ This being Passion-week, those who have a “passion” for milling yes- 
terday had an opportunity of gratifying their propensities in witnessing the de-- 
cision of two matches between Harry Jones, commonly called the Sailor 
Boy, and Jack Cooper, the Gipsy, and Anthony Noon, yclept the Pocket Her - 
cules, and Jack Lenny, vulgarly called the Cow-boy. The first of these matches 
was for 25/. a side, and the latter for 102. a side.” 

Now, we pretend not to any Puritanical or superstitious regard 
for particular days or seasons: still there is something in the an- 
nouncement of Passion-week being selected as the season pecu- 
liarly appropriate for the exhibition of unchristian brutality, which 
strikes us as ineffably disgusting. Would not the Bishop of 
Lonpon and his right reverend brethren be better employed in en- 
deavouring to suppress this scandal, than in devising the means of 
preventing half-suffocated mechanics from gulping down a mouth- 
ful of fresh airon the Sabbath ?. But “ the thunder of the laws is’ 
hurled on gin.” The sound of an unlicensed fiddle in a pothouse 
is an insufferable abomination; while the ruffianism ofa milling- 
match in Passion-week excites no attention from “the lights of 
the Church and guardiane of the laws.” What is this but strain- 
ing at gnats and swallowing camels? 
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We do trust that the time is fast approaching, when, even to 
be present at these worse than gladiatorial exhibitions will, be 
visited with heavy punishment. The Bishop of Lonpon may rely 
upon it, that more vi8e is engendered on one “ field-day of the 
fancy,” than by fifty steam-boat excursions to Richmond or don- 
key-races on Hampstead Heath. If, therefore, he would really 
mend the morals of the land, let him first endeavour to put down 
prize-fighting, especially in Passion-week, and then there will be 
time enough to stop the Sunday travels of cabs and omnibuses. 





THE HERTFORD ELECTION. 


Tue report of the honest and indefatigable Committee which sat 
upon the Hertford Election Petition, will be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by every friend to private and public virtue. It would indeed 
have been a grievous shame, if, after an examination of the facts 
which the evidence of the petitioners against the return of Lord 
SALISBURY's nominees disclosed; the Committee had decided that 
all was right, and the election valid. Though by no means novices 
in electioneering matters,—and, unfortunately, the opportunities 
for acquiring a knowledge of them in their most corrupt and fla- 
gitious form have been frequent, and accessible to almost every 
one in this country,—still we do not recollect to have seen or read 
of any interference in the freedom of election so palpably and 
glaringly illegal as that pursued by the Conservative ex-members 
for Hertford and their tools, previously to and during the late con- 
test. The requisition to them to come forward was obtained by 
the influence of high promises and open purses. The whole ma- 
chinery of corruption and intimidation was set vigorously to work. 
They who were not to be bullied, were to be bribed. When 
threats and bribery were found insufficient to secure a man’s vote, 
hired ruffians, “ bullies and gipsies,” were employed to prevent 
his voting, by main foree. The Marquis of Sarispury’s tenants 
were all made to sign leases for fourteen days; so that a fortnight’s 
notice to quit would enable the immaculate Mr. Nicuouson, his 
Lordship’s factotum, to turn any refractory elector with his family 
into the streets. Unquestionably this novel mode of tyrannizing 
over the poor and friendless was found highly efficient, especially 
in the depth of winter. But the feelings of every true-hearted 
Englishman in the land are revolted by such an abuse of the rights 
of property. Even the Duke of Nrewcastier’s tenantry were al- 
Towed six months’ time to seek for other dwellings: the invention 
6f a fourteen days’ lease, as a means of intimidating electors, was 
surely decreed to: turn men from the idolatry of worshipping the 
Reform Actas a “ final measure.” 

It is in no slight degree gratifying to find, that all these scan- 
dalous proceedings have produced only a shortlived as well as a 
disgraceful triumph. There is some reason, too, to hope that dis- 
franchisement of the bribed electors, to a certain extent at least, 
will take place. We very much regret, however, that there ap- 
pears to be no prospect of punishing the main mover of this mass 
of corruption. We have no doubt that the same noble person, 
whose thousands have been lavished in the treating of drunken 
voters and the hiring of professional bullies, is perfectly ready to 
make pious speeches in Parliament about the enormities of beer- 
shops, the immorality of the lower orders, and their grievous and 
growing want of deference to the high-born and wealthy. Should 
he ever act as-a magistrate, he would probably without the least 
compunction consign a poor wretch to jail for an assault, or for 
being intoxicated; while his own agents, not certainly acting con- 
trary to his instructions, have directly encouraged hundreds to 
violate the laws which it is their master’s duty to enforce. 

It is by such conduct as that which has just unseated Lords 
Manon and Inexsrtrixz, that the Aristocracy of England are 
working their downfall as a privileged order. Open disregard of 
the laws is peculiarly offensive in hereditary legislators. The peo- 
ple of this country are getting into the habit of viewing the actions 
of their superiors in a clearer light than formerly; and they consi- 
der all the parties, high and low, who have figured as lawbreakers 
in this inquiry, to be very much on a par in point of real respectability. 
The noble lords, no doubt, look down upon such fellows as Dacx 
and Twapp x with infinite contempt, as their hired agents,—men 
whom they have bought, and may therefore use as they like; but 
the eternal distinction between right and wrong is not destroyed 
by difference in rank: 

7 *¢ Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow ; 
The rest is all but leather and prunella.” 


MEDICAL MURDER. 


ANOTHER Sacrifice has been offered up on the altar of ignorance 
and pedantry. An apothecary, giving his dirty boy instructions as 
to the making up a medicine, wrote hyosc. tinct.: the aproned 
sage mistook these hieroglyphics for ac..zydroc.: it may be a small 
distinction on paper, but it makes the difference of ease and agony 
in a sick rdom—of life and death. Now, who should be whipped 
at the cart-tail ?—a stupid boy, put upon a duty he is incompetent 
to fill, and who, indeed, has only been taught to bear a burden and 
ram: bread and cheesv and'porter in the intervals, between, serving 
bees-wax and jalap; or that’ member of the Apothecaries Company 
who goes about seeking whom he may cure, and when he has got 
a victim, turns him or her over to his dirty shop-boy to kill ? 

The mistakes that murder, are not the only ones that occur, 
though they alone make a noise. Medicines vary in almost every 
shop in London, and yet it is expected that preseriptions should 
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always produce the same effect. Many a diseasd is aggravated 
by the best prescription. If the master deals with Mee - poser 
he gets good drugs: as he approaches. bankruptey, the patients 
served from his shop get worse, and nobody edn tell why. --He 
may have the best drugs in the world, and the prettiest shop, but 
if he permits a lad to deal with them who does not know one 
drawer from another, or whose wits are going a-woclgathering, la- 
mentation and wo may be carried from-house to house, and. yet no 
one suspect that the cause of all is the dirty little boy behind the 
counter dreaming of the delights of “ pitch and toss.” 

No prescription ought to be written in abbreviation. 

No person ought to be permitted to make one up who hes not 
passed an examination in drugs. Some lesser degree tham. that 
qualifying for practice should be instituted, and the Apotheéaries 
imitate the Universities and establish a little-go. A prudent man, 
then, seeing his prescription in the hands of a youth, would de- 
mand a sight of his certificate. 

No prudent person should. send a servant to an apothecary’s 
shop. Conversation is apt to arise across the counter; and while 
the young gentleman is bandying talk, he is also handling poison. 

If, at this moment, a scientific capitalist wished to quadruple 
his fortune, he would open an establishment at the West End of 
the town, similar to Apothecaries Hall, and regulate it by published 
forms such as these— 

That no person should stand behind his counter who had not 

passed and was entitled to practice : 

That all medicines vended in the shop should be compounded 
or prepared from the first quality of drugs imported : 

That he invited all professional men to inspect his laboratory at 
any hour they choose : 

That on payment of a shilling, any of the public should, within 
certain hours of the day, be admitted to witness the very 
curious and interesting preparation of the drugs in his 
manufactory. There is no sight more worthy of attention 
than the laboratory of Apothecaries Hall. 


HARMONICON versus SPECTATOR. 


Layne no claim to infallibility, we are not annoyed by seeing our 
criticisms made the subject of criticism by those who are “armed 
for the attack" by a knowledge of what they undertake to treat 
of. Such a one is the Dilletante of the Hurmonicon; who has 
impeached, aa follows, the justice of some of our remarks. The 
Spectator is not mentioned by name, but the “cap” was evidently 
intended to “ fit” us. 

‘A Weekly Paper, in whose well-delivered musical opinions I generally con- 
cur, has attacked in rather strong language, the first Ancient Concert of this 
season, and in peer plain terms, accused the Directors of imitating the Vocal 
Concerts, by the introduction of Madrigals. Surely the writer has not care- 
fully looked over the books of the Ancient Concert ; or made himself acquainted 
with the fact, that nearly sixty years ago, Madrigals were among its most im 
portant features, and have, more or less often, continued to be performed up to 
the present time.” 

What the Directors of sixty years ago did, it is obvious has no 
bearing upon the question at issue; which solely refers to those of 
the present time, whom we charged with having neglected the 
performance of certain compositions, which it was their duty, as the 
pretended patrons of ancient classical music, to have kept alive. 
But we demur to the charge of ignorance or carelessness. _Our 
recollections of the Ancient Concert extend over a great number 
of years: they embrace the period of its glory, under Mara, B11- 
LINGTON, Harrison, and BARTLEMAN; andif the writer had done 
us the favour to read what we have occasionally written on the 
“decline and fall” of this establishment, he would have disco- 
vered sufficient evidence of this fact. Now we never remember, 
since the time of BarTLEMAN (who made an ineffectual attempt 
to achieve here the performance of a Madrigal), to have heard one. 
It is true that the name “ Madrigal” is to be found occasionally 
inthe bills,—for instance, in the last season, if it deserve the name 
of a Madrigal, RaveNscrorr’ss “Cans't thou love;” but sung (as 
was uniformly the case) by single voices. Such an exhibition as 
this reminds us of a concert we once attended, in which the Pasto- 
rale Sinfonia of BEETHOVEN was announced. We rather mar- 
velled how, with a very limited band, this gigantic composition 
could be set forth: the mystery was solved by the performance of 
it arranged as a Quintet. And the true and real performanee of 
a Madrigal Lears precisely the same resemblanee to the received 
version of the Ancient Concert, as the Sinfonia in question, when 
played by the Philharmonic Band, to the Quintet arrangement of 
it of which we have spoken. A Madrigal, sung by single voices, 
loses its true character and effect, and becomes a Glee: just as 
“Thus round about the starry throne,” when so sung, ceases to be 
a Chorus, and becomes a Quartet. We scarcely thought it neces- 
sary to make a distinction so obvious, in order to guard ourselves 
from being misunderstood. The Vocal Society revived the per- 
formance of Madrigals; and the Directors of the Ancient Concert 
endeayoured to follow in the same track, but haud passibus @qués. 
They first committed them to the clutches of their chorus-singers, 
both Lancashire and Metropolitas,—by whoni they were remorse- 
lessly sacrificed: they then. turned for aid to the. young ladies 
and gentlemen of the Academy ; but, alas! they were above sing- 
ing the old-fashioned trumpery of Morey and Witsye; and the 
whole affair ended (as every one must have anticipated) in a failure. 
The performance was coldly received by the audience, as it de- 
served to be; and Madrigals have been withdrawn from the bills 
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If our charge of “imitating the Vocal Concerts” be unfounded, 
let these two facts be accounted for. How did it come to pass that 
two Madrigals, of the first rank, which had. been unheard, in the 
Ancient Concert through time immemorial, found their way into 
the first scheme of the season? How did it happen that the true 
way to perform a Madrigal was discovered by the noble Directors 
for the first time this year? We have it in our power to answer 
these quéstions soas to establish our case beyond all question ; but 
we have no right.and ‘no wish to publish the authority on which 
our reply would be made. Nor, in truth, is it necessary: the 
simple facts here stated are sufficient to establish our position, and 
exoneraté us from the imputation of having made a groundless 
charge. 





COCKNEY. AMUSEMENTS OF EASTER WEEK. 


Ar this point of time, when we, in common with our fellow-ca- 
terers for the amusement of the public, are contributing our 
Easter Due (which we cannot say, with Luwbi Log, is “ quite 
hoptional”), in the shape of our afnual. programme of the Holy- 
day Sights, we cannot but envy the enjoyment of the thousands 
who are busily occupied in considering how they shall spend Easter. 
No lickerish urchin, fresh from school-diet, of sky-blue and bread 
which has scraped so slight an acquintance with butter as only to 
make more sensible the unkindness of the cut, was ever more 
puzzled which to choose out of all the sweet attractions of a pastry- 
cook's shop, than the Cockney apprentice on an Easter Monday, to 
select some one amusement out of the number that tempt him on 
every side. How he hovers about from play-bill to play-bill! 
The ass between the two bundles of hay is a faint type of his in- 
decision—the butterfly among the flowers too indolent—the Sultan 
in his harem too sated—the Englishman at Tortoni’s too ignorant. 
It beggars comparison. The Lord Mayor, in mercy to his per- 
plexity, has abolished the Easter ball; and the Epping ‘unt is 
voted low: but Greenwich has yet its attractions of boats and of 
booths, with the choice of a somerset down One-tree Hill or a toss 
out of a swing. The splendours of the Crown and Anchor canvass 
ball-room—the ambulatory Almacks of the dancing-booths—its 
moulitudinous tallow candles and the blaze of illumination-lamps ; 
the heat and the crowding in higher perfection than at the most 
suffocating rout; the exertions of the dancers visible in the streams 
of perspiration, guiltless of rouge; the desire to throw off the coat, 
only repressed by the fear of its being stolen; the lank tresses of 
the female “ votaries of Terpsichore,” whose faces vie with their 
arms in redness; the casual fight—or turn-up, asit is aptly termed, 
to illustrate the good luck of the casualty ;—these are among the 
many attractions of Greenwich at Easter. ‘ Distance lends 
enchantment” to the scene, and excitement to the delight: the 
crowded omnibus and the thronged road—either a slough of mud 
or a fog. of dust—the flaunting ribbons. and the splendid 
waistcoat, dear as the lama and blonde of the dowager ‘duchess, or 
the pearls and the feathers of the drawing-room debutante. 

_ But what a world of delights does the Town offer! Is it nothing 
to perambulate the street on a work-day, sporting a new coat of 
glossy blue with gilded buttons and with a flow of white trowsers 
beneath; passing with triumphant unconcern the shops where less 
fortunate youths are imprisoned within a counter? Is it nothing 
for the damsel to “ walk in silk attire, and siller have to spare” for 
the sights of London?—be they the old-fashioned wonder of St. 
Paul's, and the Tower, and the Monument; or those newer 
curiosities the Thames Tunnel, the Coliseum, and the Duke of 
York's Pillar ? 

' Apropos of this novelty. In our last walk through town, its 
base was scarcely visible through the lattice-work of scaffolding 
that surrounded it; but now the column stands forth in naked 
poverty—poor as the Duke whose statue it does not support. It 
jooks solid, but it is hollow as the pretensions it perpetuates. To 
those who have not seen this “tall bully,” we feel it necessary to 
direct them to Waterloo Place; for they may otherwise mistake 
some of the numerous steam-engine chimnies or shot factory 
towers for it, to the great injustice of those lofty structures. They 
may also wish to know for what purpose it.is placed there— 
whether to columniate the Duke's memory, or to ptllory his poverty ? 
It is intended to place a statue in bronze upon the top, greater 
than the Royal Duke himself when living, and of more weight. 
The reason of this is, that the Duke having been Commander-in- 
Chief, it was proper that his statue should be at the héad of a co- 
jumn, if he himself never was. 

We will suppose a group of holyday visitors to have taken a peep 
at the Pimlico Palace from the top of the Pillar, (which may be as- 
cended within like the Monument, and remarked the slight im- 
provement made in this architectural abortion), by screening the 
egg-shell dome from sight, and by elevating the centre of the 
building ; to have stretched as far as Hyde Park Corner to see if 
the “Dear Duke” has mended his windows ; and after laughing at 
his pertinacious folly in not doing so, wondering of what use is the 
Portico of St. George's Hospital, and how the classic Mr. W1LKINs 
could allow a stack of chimnies to be the crowning ornament of 
the centre of its front facing.the Park. 

Returning along ‘Piccadilly, they make for the Haymarket, and 
pause beneath the handsome portico—newly-whitened for the sea- 
son—of their favourite little Theatre, an hour before the doors 
open. The bill of fare is tempting. John Bull, with Dow7zon as 
Job Thornberry ;, Mr. Eton, a promising tragedian of no mean 


Mrs. Yares—the Mademoiselle Mars of the English stage— 
as Mary Thornberry; with a new piece by the author of John 
Jones; and a company including Mrs. GLover, Mrs. Honey, 
Mrs. Humsy, Vinine, WesstTeR, and our hearty Kentuckian 
Mr. Hacxert, who is shortly to appear as Rip Van Winkle. Re- 
solving at all events to see the American comedian, they, p 


' to the English Opera, which like the Haymarket has been granted 


an extension of its season, and also opens on Easter Monday, 
Crossing the fine opening at Charing Cross, and wondering what 
will be made of it,—and admiring the new range of buildings 
forming the east side of Trafalgar Square,—they ascend the steps 
of St. Martin's Church, to see that the: line marked out for the 
front of the intended new National Gallery, as indicated by two 
white poles, does not intercept the portico under which they stand. 
Then passing through the Lowther Arcade, pleased with the 
chaste richness of its architectural decorations, they cross the 
Strand to admire the elegant simplicity of the new Hungerford 
Market; with its spacious area, and Italian roofs supported on 
granite pillars, with arches in front. They next arrive at the 
Adelphi Theatre, which never ceases to resound with the applause 
and laughter of crowded audiences. Only last week Yates made 
his farewell congé for the season; and now Mr. AKNoLD reopens 
it with his company, until his new Summer Theatre is rebuilt; 
when we hope Matuews and Yates will be induced to raise the 
roof, and remodel the interior of their oven of a theatre, without 
waiting for its being burnt down. 

ARNOLD, they perceive, commences his campaign with a new 
piece, in which Jonn Reeve and O.Smiru, together with Miss 
Murray, the naive young debutante from the Olympic, and pretty 
Miss Fereuson, appear. Miss Keiiy and WRENCH are like- 
wise there,as usual. Regxrve’s Cupid attracts our party; but they 
press forward to Covent Garden, where they are spell-bound by 
the wonders of Mr. Far ry’s new tale of enchantment called The 
Elfin Sprite and the Grim Grey Woman. Ogre Payne, clever 
Miss Poors, and little Mircuison, who played Puss-in-boots, are 
included in the cast of characters. The Hunchback precedes it on 
Monday night; on Tuesday, VEstris, who prorogued her house in 
due Parliamentary form, but infinitely more pleasantly, last week, 
and Power, who has left Drury in disgust, appear in the favourite 
piece of The Invincibles; and on Wednesday, a really black 
Othello, in the person of the “African Roscius"—a native of 
Senegal bearing the un-African name of ALprinGE—is announced 
to appear. 

While our party are making up their minds where.to choose, we 
step across to the Strand Theatre, and are glad to find, that, to make 
the most of the short time during which Miss KreLty ean repeat 
her monodramatic entertainment, Mrs. Parthian will be “ At 
Home” every night during Easter week. Astley’s, too, hoists its 
flaunting pennon, announcing the Siege of Troy, with chariot- 
races, &c.; and Ducrow with all his chivalry will again make 
their gorgeous career around the sawdust-strewed arena. 

Sadler's Wells, the City Theatre, the Surry, and the Coburg, 
have'also each their attractions for their respective neighbourhoods. 

But we have left half the sights unseen yet. Besides Dramas, 
there are the Panoramas, Dioramas, Cosmoramas, Physioramas, 
and the whole tribe of pictorial exhibitions ending in rama. The 
Siege of Antwerp in Leicester Square will be besieged ; crowds 
will flock to the Coliseum, to see London as it can only else be 
seen from the top of St. Paul's at four o'clock in the morning ; 
many will pop into the Diorama to get a peep at Paris, and the 
Cemetery at Pisa; and the Monkeys and Macaws at|the Zoological 
Gardens, both in the Regent's Park and at’ Walworth, will have a 
hard day's work of it. The Elephant will be in danger of belly- 
ache fiom swallowing an excessive bushel of apples, and the Lions 
will be savage at being obliged to pass a sleepless day. The 
Stuffed Birds and Beasts at the British Museum will not be visi- 
ble; that institution being closed at holyday time, in order to give 
a score of attendants a week's idleness just when all the world are 
wanting to’see the curiosities. The colossal fragments of Egyp- 
tion art will repose this Easter in a desert stillness; the Townley 
Marbles might, for the time, as well be hidden under the ruins 
whence they were dug; and the immortal beauty of the Sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon will be no more gazed at by Cockney eyes 
than if they yet adorned the Temple at Athens. The chefs- 
deuvre of Painting at ANGERSTEIN’s old house in Pall Mall, 
which form the nucleus of the National collection, will be visible 
the first four days of the week ; and there are also the productions 
of the modern painters at the Gallery of the British Institution 
. Pall Mall, and at that of the Society of British Artists in Suffolk 

treet. 

There is yet another exhibition of great interest to all who are 
curious, but especially to the lover of scientific experiments: it is 
“ the Gallery of Practical Science” in Adelaide Street, Strand, at 
the corner of the Lowther Arcade. There Perxins's Steam-gun 
is let off; models of vessels are propelled’ on a tiny canal, and 
carriages on an undulating: railroad; a mouse is sent down 
in’a’ diving-bell to the bottom of a tank of water; and a 
number of curious inventions are shown by means of working 
models. The Gas Microscope in Old Bond Street, which is 


visible at all hours and in all states of the weather; and Carrsn- 
TER's Solar Microscope, only when the sun shines—and the Easter 
week promises more cloud than sunshine—are beth or either deserv- 





talent,as Peregrine; fat and easy Mr. Wrxxgs as Dennis ; and | 


ing of a visit. 
in fine, the most persevering sight-seer may eonfess to being tired. 
before he has exhausted the pleasures of the holyday week in London. 
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CONSTANCE. 


Asa story or novel, Constance docs not differ much from many 
that have gone before it. The heroine is beautiful—perfect : she 
loves, and is loved: but the lover is restrained from putting the 
seal of marriage on his affections, by another engagement of a bind- 
ing quality. The lady's course is clear; but she finds it easier to 
discard than forget: it is long before she can open her eyes to the 
perfections of another aderer. Resolving at length upon a union 
of esteem and respect, that happiness does not immediately ensue 
which might have been anticipated. The husband, well aware of 
the former attachment, is somewhat jealous and uneasy, lest some 
remains of it may exist. The lady and her former lover are thrown 
together in his absence, and a temporary alienation takes place 
between the husband and wife. Her purity and innocence quickly, 
however, disperse the clouds of scandal : the husband comes to a 
due sense of the injustice he has been guilty of, and seeks a re- 
conciliation, which is gladly accorded. The lover—who, it appears, 
would ‘not unwillingly have appeared in the character of seducer— 
is a second time dismissed; and the novel closes with a sketchy 
view of the ‘subsequent history of the very various persons that 
have been produced by the writer in order to carry on and vary 
the scene. 

It isa pity that authors are not as able to imitate nature in their 
stories as in theirscenes. The authoress of Constance would have 
been very happy in her production, if she could have as closely 
adhered to truth in the conduct of her tale as in the exhibition of 
a character or the display of a scene. It is trué that novelists lie 
under the grievous disadventage of being bound to describe the 
poaes of a marriage suit: the hero and heroine must love and 

e crossed in love, and they must ultimately be united. Now, 
though the ways in which this evert may take place are various, 
still they must now have been fairly exhausted by the great number 
of writers who have occupied themselves with the subject. The 
whole field, moreover, is not open to them. The narrative must be 
of two nearly perfect beings: they must not only love, but they 
must also be amiable and admirable: and the way of such persons 
to church is necessarily pretty much down the same road. Not 
only is the way confined, but the time is limited, the catastrophe 
must take place within a certain number of years—people cannot 
go on loving for ever. In order, therefore, to embrace the whole 
history of particular persons within a certain time, events are un- 
naturally hurried, incidents of the most improbable kind are 
imagined, and an air of extravagance and unrealness is given to 
the work. What can be more common than to perceive, in a novel, 
that the writer is driven into a corner. Such and such events in 
life would naturally take much time to bring about: in this case, 
the experienced novelist is well aware of what is about to happen: 
somebody is sure to die out of the way; the novelist puts on his 
black cap and dispenses fate—he kills this one—he sends another 
into a carriage with raging horses and hurries them on to the 
borders of a precipice; one person he throws from a horse, and 
either fractures his skull or dislocates his shoulder, according to the 
exigencies of the tale: sometimes the reverse happens—the long- 
thought dead are brought to life, and the knot of the tale is cut by 
2 most unceremonious resurrection. In the story of Constance, 
taking the characters for granted, and allowing the circumstances 
to be such as are stated, none of the events narrated would have 
happened, Brought up as Constance had been, it is in the highest 
degree improbable that she would have turned out the character de- 
scribed ; but being that character, she never would have encouraged 
the equivocal addresses of Sir Charles Marchmont; neither would 
that amiable old maid Miss Jane Monckton have deserted all her 
ancient ways and modes of thinking, to sanction that which she 
must have seen and known was calculated to produce misery. 
Had Constance, however, permitted the gentleman to have gone 
so far, she would either have claimed a clear and decisive pro- 
ceeding, or she would have withdrawn altogether: she did 
neither—when she found her lover bound in % mercenary en- 
gagement with another lady's parents, she urges him to pro- 
ceed in it, at the expense of his and her happiness. It is his 
honour that is at stake, she alleges. This is the disinterest- 
edness, and ‘also the reasoning, only of the novel. Hav- 
ing dismissed this equivocal lover, such a person as Constance 
would either quickly have recovered from the attachment, or it 
would have remained to influence her conduct for ever. Neither 
takes place: she marries another in no long time; retains her in- 
terest in the baronet ; meets him frequently, and talks so exclu- 
sively to him in society, blushing and bridling, turning pale and 
acting confusedly, that a whole room-full of people grow silent 
and look grave. This is, however, in all purity of heart, and no 
thought or, pulse ever throbs in treason to a beloved husband; 
who, that these seenes may take place, is conveniently transferred 
.to Devonshire, to the bedside of a sick friend. The acting is na- 
tural enough, but not to the parties such as we are told they are. It 
'is not deemed sufficient merely to alarm the husband; so the heroine 
is. thrawn accidentally into the streets—ioses her way—stumbles 
upon Bond Street—luckily runs against the dangerous baronet— 





takes his arm, and is being by him conducted home—when who 
should drive past, but the unhappy husband from Devonshire f 
He is not seen, but sees: in despair he orders fresh horses, and 
again seeks the country at a point some hundred miles from 
London. Thus, the happiness of three models of human na- 
ture is made to turn on the neglect of a footman in not return- 
ing to take his lady from one of the enclosures in a fashionable 
square. It might be said, that they who depend wholly upon 
such succedanea as footmen, deserve to be plagued: but of these 
parties all this could not happen. If all were granted as likely 
to have taken place, it would have simply turned out a mis- 
understanding of half an hour: such small events are only 
productive of serious concern to the most unreasonable people. 
But in novels we find, in the persons as they are described, the 
perfection of reason—in their actions, the very ‘height of folly. 
Why is this? Not because the authors are foolish, but because of 
this fundamental error, that a novel must contain within itself the 
whole fortunes of a marriage suit. Why are not other objects in life 
made the subjects of fiction ? Why should not the success of a man 
in endeavouring at fame, or fortune, or wealth—in attempting to 
secure a living, a place, a professional eminence—be made the 
groundwork of a tale? Men are hanged as well as married; and 
the authors of Hugene Aram and Carwell have seen there was 
something else to be done in the world than to love. To start a 
pair of lovers, is as necessary in novel-making, as, in shooting, 
to flush a covey of partridges: no game is expected to be bagged, 
if in the first twenty pages we do not stumble upon a hero and 
heroine, just preparing to die for one another. 

Whatever may have been said of the story of Constance, does not 
more exactly apply to it than to half the novels published. Much, 
however, may be truly written of the novel before us, that, for our 
own sakes, we should be glad to say of many others. In its attempts 
to sketch the characters of English country society, it is most suc- 
cessful: its portraits are very happy, its scenes very amusing: it 
is, in fact,a very curious and admirable addition to the pictures 
of middle and provincial life, which have made the posthumous 
(alas! that we should say posthumous fame) of Miss Austin. 
Many of the characters are drawn from life. To the truth of the 
elaborate portrait of Dr. Clayton (Dr. Parr), his friend Jack Bam- 
ford (Mr. Bartram), his servant ‘‘Sam,” and of some of his satel- 
lites, we can bear undeniable testimony: and this is not the least 
amusing portion of the novel. We are also pleased with many in- 
sulated remarks and characteristic touches, which raise the work 
from the level of a mere tale to the rank of an experimental dis- 
quisition on the moral and social ties by which we find ourselves 
bound. 

MODERN AND ANCIENT DANCING, 

This beginning broke the ice, as it were, of that coldness, which the girlish 
timidity of Constance, and the consciousness of Sir Charles, had established 
hitherto between them. For the first time, the Baronet saw her in her true 
colours. The originality of her character, its native humour, the wildness of 
her spirits when uncontrolled, the enthusiasm, yet delicacy of her feelings, broke 
upon him by degrees; for he possessed a quick discernment of excellence, and 
that which he had hitherto only imagined her to be, he found her actually to 
prove. Very difficult did this young couple find it to separate when the danee 
began, and to stand, like a regiment of soldiers, in two separate lines, gazing at 
each other whilst an insurmountable barrier of form was between them. But in 
the now despised country dance, there were innumerable opportunities of little 
significant attentions which are wholly impracticable in the measured step of a 
quadrille. To lead down the dance with the partner whom you preferred, was 
sometimes the prelude to an offer at the end of it ; in poussette, many kind words 
might be uttered, and even the separation in hands across was but momentary. 
But now it is all a system of setting and rigadooning; the gentlemen and ladies 
seem afraid to touch one another; they figure away as if they were in the pre- 
sence of their dancing-master, and resign a partner with whom they can have 
no communication beyond a few syllables, with the same composure as they 
make a balancée. In the happy days of my heroine, it was permitted also, for 
a lady, after dancing down thirty or forty couple, to take a little breathing time 
at the bottom of her set with her partner; and here the interrupted converse 
of the dance was frequently renewed with spirits accelerated, not jaded by the 
exhilarating exercise in which they each joined. ’ 

THE HOUSE OF THE TRIBE FAMILY. 

It was a large, rickety, banging and slamming sort of house, famous for 
breezes, in which there was a perpetual contest between the wind without, and 
the children within, which should create the greatest noise. Not one of the 
Tribe family was ever known to shut a door without sundry reproaches and en- 
treaties, although Mrs. Tribe was screaming out all day to Hetty, «* Come back ; 
you've left the,door open.—Amy ! here !”—*‘* Well, mamma.”—** Shut the door, 
James, you really have no mercy on us,” &c. And Mr. Tribe never sat down 
to dinner without saying to his foot-boy, yclept, from courtesy, ‘‘ our man,” 
‘* Benjamin, really my legs are perished; no wonder I have the gout—there’s 
that outer hall door open, as if we kept an inn or a post-office. There’s nota 
servant in my house ever shuts a door, Mrs. Cattell.” All this admonition, 
which only made one feel the colder, was thrown away upon this large dis- 
orderly family, who might be said to live extempore, and, from the unfortunate 
circumstance of having a very good-tempered, easy mother, one of the most 

rievous calamities that can befal so numerous a household, were always in con- 
sian. The servants of course had imbibed largely the latitudinarian system : 
ringing the bell was hopeless under five or six repetitions; mending the fires 
equally hopeless: they were generally let so low, that nothing but: the utmost 
skill could recover them; when, lo! in came a dusty house-maid in curl-papers, 
and discharged a whole coal-scuttle upon them. Let those smile who live in 
tropical climates, but these are no small grievances in merry, but cold England. 
Yet nothing could spoil the tempers of the Miss Tribes: they laughed as loud 
when the fire went out as when it blazed; they’made a regular joke of'the bell 
never being answered, and seemed almost in a state of .consternation when the 
servant happened to come at the first summons. One or other of the sisters ‘was 
constantly on the search for the house keys, which were usually lost twice a day, 
and one or other of their friends usually engaged in pinning up the gathers and 
closing the gaps in their gowns behind ; for as fast as one separation was con- 

cealed, another came to view. With.all this, their mirth was unabated. 
MR. PUZZLEBY, FROM THE TEMPLE. ‘ 

Mr. Puzzleby, a yo lawyer, expressly-come-from London to pass his short 
Christmas vesatlon with this worthy fanally ; a keen, smart young man second - 





